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Week Ending Friday, March 15, 1985 


MX Missile 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 9, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to talk to you today about the 
deep desire we all share to keep America 
free, secure, and at peace. In 3 days’ time, 
American and Soviet negotiators will meet 
in Geneva to explore ways to reduce nucle- 
ar arsenals and lower the risks of war. 

No issue concerns me more and none has 
taken up more of my time than our quest 
for a breakthrough on arms reductions. I do 
so willingly because as your President and 
as a husband, a father, and a grandfather, I 
know what’s at stake for everyone. And I’m 
pleased that the Soviets, after staying away 
for more than a year, have agreed to return 
to the bargaining table. The renewal of 
these negotiations is an important step in 
the right direction, and America will be 
ready to move forward on all promising 
avenues for progress. 

As I speak to you, our team is in Geneva. 
I cannot think of a more welcome message 
to give them than a strong vote of confi- 
dence from you the people and the Con- 
gress. I know that all Americans stand four- 
square behind our negotiating team and 
wish them every success. In fact, you’re the 
reason that the Soviet Union returned to 
the negotiating table. The Soviet leadership 
has seen your patience and your determina- 
tion to keep America strong. They’ve seen 
the renewal of your spirit and the rebuild- 
ing of a robust and expanding American 
economy. They know we’re going to contin- 
ue moving forward to protect our freedom 
and our way of life. 

I want to believe the Congress will follow 
your lead, but that’s not yet certain, and I 
need your help. Each House of Congress 
will soon vote on an issue that will directly 
and, perhaps, dramatically affect the out- 
come at Geneva—that vote concerns the 


modernization of our strategic forces with 
the MX Peacekeeper missile. 

Let me take a moment to explain what 
that vote is all about. Nearly 2 years ago 
after a decade of indecision, confusion, and 
endless debate over the merits of moderniz- 
ing our aging land-based strategic missiles, 
our political process forged a bipartisan con- 
sensus that united us in our common search 
for ways to protect our country, reduce the 
risks of war, and work for dramatically re- 
duced levels of nuclear arms. 

The MX Peacekeeper missile has been 
part of the consensus and with good reason: 
Time and again, America exercised unilater- 
al restraint, good will, and a sincere com- 
mitment to arms reductions. As a result, 
many of the missiles protecting our security 
at this very moment are older than the Air 
Force men and women taking care of them. 
They're missiles of the sixties, originally 
equipped with 1950’s aerotechnology. It’s 
sort of like a 1963 jalopy with some new 
parts. You know as well as I do that in 
many States automobiles that old will soon 
qualify as antiques, but the Soviets don’t 
deal in antiques. Their response was the 
same as it’s always been: no restraint, just 
build, build, and build. While we debated 
and delayed, they developed three new 
types of land-based intercontinental mis- 
siles, and they’ve added to their arsenal 800 
new missiles with more than 5,000 nuclear 
warheads. 

It took us too long to realize there is no 
easy, cheap way to buy security. In 1983, 
based on the recommendations of a distin- 
guished blue ribbon panel, the Scowcroft 
commission, the Congress joined with us to 
approve the MX Peacekeeper program— 
100 up-to-date missiles that will replace 
aging Minuteman missiles. Since that time, 
the MX Peacekeeper has finished seven 
successful flight tests, and the Soviets are 
back at the bargaining table. 

Well, once again, the moment of truth is 
at hand. As I mentioned a few minutes ago, 
each House of Congress will soon vote on 
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whether to release the MX funds they ap- 
proved last year and continue production of 
the missile. The Soviet leadership views the 
current debate on the MX as a key test of 
American resolve. If the Congress acts re- 
sponsibly, our negotiators will have a 
chance to succeed, but if we don’t have the 
courage to modernize our land-based strate- 
gic missile systems, the Soviets will have 
little reason to negotiate meaningful reduc- 
tions. And why should they? We would be 
signaling to them that they can gain more 
through propaganda and stonewalling than 
through serious negotiations. The time is 
now to send a signal loud and clear that a 
united and resolute America backs our ne- 
gotiators at Geneva, and that could be the 
real key to a successful outcome. 

My fellow Americans, the stakes are so 
very high. The vote on the MX Peacekeep- 
er isn’t a budget issue; it’s about our na- 
tion’s security. And when it comes to pro- 
tecting America’s security, we can’t afford 
to divide ourselves as Democrats or Repub- 
licans—we must stand together as Ameri- 
cans. It’s up to you to let your feelings be 
known. Your voice matters; let it be heard. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 





Interview With Morton Kondracke and 
Richard H. Smith of Newsweek Magazine. 
March 4, 1985 





Q. We’ve come to talk as much about the 
SDI as possible today. And one of the con- 
cerns that we have is that, by your own 
admission, this is a 20-, 30-year process 
before it really bears fruit. Why so much 
publicity, so much investment in terms of 
political and financial resources so early on 
this? 

The President. Well, the only thing I can 
say about technology and science is that, 
yes, it could take that long. But how many 
times have we seen the breakthroughs once 
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you embark on a program of this kind, 
where suddenly you have it at hand? 

But however long it takes, the possibility 
that there can be a defensive weapon— 
there’s never been an offensive weapon 
until the nuclear missile that has not given 
birth to a defense against it. And now the 
only defense that we have are two sides 
sitting here with increasing numbers of 
these weapons saying that our defense is 
that if you blow our people up, we'll blow 
your people up. Well, there’s certain immo- 
rality about this. 

I can remember when the rules of war- 
fare, usually negotiated in Geneva, protect- 
ed noncombatants against war and against 
the threat of it, that war would take place 
between the armed forces. And we've de- 
parted a long way from that now, when the 
principal weapon is one whose main charac- 
teristic is it would be wiping out popula- 
tions. 

But to go on and think, all right, suppose 
it takes 20 years? But then suppose for the 
next 20 years the world is sitting here with 
ever-mounting piles of nuclear missiles 
aimed at each other—isn’t it worth it to see 
if we can’t come up with a nonnuclear 
weapon that won’t destroy people, will pre- 
vent those weapons from reaching their tar- 
gets, and the goal would be to nullify them, 
to destroy them before their warheads were 
separated out—and in a nonnuclear way— 
so that there wouldn’t be any nuclear explo- 
sion. 

Q. Right. There’s been a lot of talk about 
when you first thought about or heard 
about this idea. When was that? 

The President. 1 know and it kind of 
amuses me that everybody is so sure I must 
have heard about it, that I never thought of 
it myself. And the truth is, I did. Oh, there’s 
been talk—I think there’s a general conver- 
sational talk about things of this kind— 
about what I said earlier that every weapon 
has a defensive weapon—and then, of 
course, the antiballistic missile, some years 
ago, came on the scene and was ruled out. 

I know, too, that some of our scientists 
were thinking in terms of a nuclear re- 
sponse in which nuclear explosions from 
here that would then prevent the others 
from coming through. And in one of my 
regular meetings with the Chiefs of Staff, I 
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brought up this subject about a defensive 
weapon and that every other weapon had 
always—there had been a_ defensive 
weapon. And I asked them—I said: Isn’t it 
possible that our modern technology today 
and all that we have been able to develop, 
that it would be worthwhile to see if we 
could not develop a weapon that could per- 
haps take out, as they left their silos, those 
nuclear missiles? And the Joint Chiefs said 
that such an idea, they believed, was worth 
researching. 

Q. Yes. But you had supposedly been 
thinking about this before you became 
President, even when you were Governor 
of California? 

The President. No. This idea—this latter 
idea came after I’d heard the other things 
and, as I say, had been called upon by some 
of the scientists who were thinking in terms 
of nuclear explosions to destroy a nuclear 
explosion. And this came to me—actually, 
the first time I ever voiced it, I think, was 
in that room—in the Cabinet Room in 
there—after we’d had the meeting—it was 
coming toward the end of the meeting. And 
when they so much did not, you know, look 
aghast at the idea and instead said yes, they 
believed that such a thing offered possibility 
and should be researched, and I gave the 
order—I said “Go.” 

Q. Mr. President, when the first public 
announcement of the SDI-—— 

The President. 1983. 

Q. program—— 

The President. Yes? 

@Q. ——came in a speech that was particu- 
larly harsh on Soviet behavior and recent 
Soviet behavior, are you at all concerned 
that this will be read as a bargaining chip to 
be used in the current negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and future negotiations? 

The President. They will find out very 
quickly that it isn’t because—no, what we’re 
doing is not prevented by any treaty—re- 
search, there it is. And even Mr. Gromyko 
himself admitted not too long ago that re- 
search—that there’s no one who could 
know whether you’re researching or not— 
there’s no way to prevent that. We know 
that they’ve been on this kind of research 
themselves; they’ve probably been at it for 
a while, longer than we have. 

But when I made that speech was when 
I—by that time, they hadn’t wasted any 


time over at Defense. They had started the 
research on this and had enough hopeful 
signs that they were optimistic and were 
continuing, and so I thought the people 
ought to know about it. 

Q. Again, going back to the long time 
frame for the development of these weap- 
ons, many people have suggested that in 
this interval the Soviets will take every ad- 
vantage of the time to build up offensive 
weaponry to defeat such a system and that 
perhaps it will be destabilizing in the devel- 
opment period. 

The President. Yes. You know, all of this 
reminds me—all these things, I hear them 
and these protests about them, and it re- 
minds me of that wonderful cartoon not too 
long ago where the man was sitting watch- 
ing the TV screen and from the TV the 
voice was coming out saying that it would 
never work, that it was too expensive, that 
you couldn’t do it. And his wife was just 
leaving the room, passing through behind 
him, and she said, “Well, then why don’t 
the Russians want us to have it?” 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Well, no, and let me say— 
and this ties in with my previous answer 
also—first of all, I thought in speaking as 
quickly as I knew that actually research was 
going forward—and there were legitimate 
scientists saying, “Yes, there is a potential 
here,” that the people ought to be given 
the hope, that our people ought to know 
that there may be an answer other than just 
saying, “Well, if they slaughter us, some- 
body will slaughter them.” Both sides will 
blow each other up. And I felt it very nec- 
essary that they know that. 

On this other thing, first of all, I’ve made 
it plain that if this research could develop 
or bring us to the knowledge that we had 
such.a weapon that then I think it ought to 
be internationalized. There’s no intention 
for this ever to be viewed as giving us a 
first-strike capacity. I’d be the first one to 
say, if we had such a weapon, we don’t 
need the offensive weapons. And I would 
think that it would be very worthwhile if 
the other side of the world has this—if the 
potential for the weapon is there and that 
the research reveals that—but I wouldn’t 
want them to think that we were ever 
trying for a first strike. I don’t think there’s 
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an American alive that ever believes that 
this country would for some reason want to 
be the first to use nuclear weapons on 
them. 

Q. But they’re not Americans, the Soviets, 
and—— 

The President. No. 

@Q. ——they don’t have our sensibilities. 
Then why wouldn’t they look at this and 
look at the technological, perhaps, superior- 
ity of the United States and be scared that 
we were going to use it for that device 
and—for that reason—and build up as many 
offensive weapons as they could in the 
meantime? 

The President. Because there’s another 
and a better answer, and they themselves 
have voiced it. We’re going to Geneva and 
both Gromyko and Chernenko—maybe 
others, I don’t know about them; but at 
least these two on several occasions lately 
have said that their purpose, their goal is 
the total elimination of nuclear weapons. 
Now, we'll accept that goal and strive with 
them to meet that goal. And it seems to me 
that this, if it developed, could be an aid in 
bringing that about. 

Just suppose today that we were able to 
say, “We have discovered a thing that now 
can make it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to get a nuclear weapon through to the 
target.” Well, then, wouldn’t you sit down 
in Geneva and say, “Well, there’s just an- 
other reason why we ought to do away with 
these things.” 

Q. Well, let’s go to Geneva a second. If 
SDI research is not negotiable and is not a 
bargaining chip, is the MX a bargaining 
chip? Is that why you’re appealing to Con- 
gress and the country to give you the MX? 

The President. No, the MX is not a bar- 
gaining chip in the sense of we’d need 
something to give away—not at all. This is a 
long-overdue modernization, and modern- 
ization in all of the treaties, including the 
one not signed, SALT II, has been recog- 
nized. We are sitting here with our land- 
based missiles outdated by anything and 
any comparison with the Soviet Union. 
They have come up with at least four new 
weapon systems, all superior in accuracy 
and megatonnage than our Minuteman mis- 
siles. And, as you know, some years ago we 
even shut down the Minuteman assembly 
line. We don’t even have anything with 
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which to build them. So, here is a weapon 
that is very definitely needed until and 
unless we come to a total elimination of 
weapons. 

Even if we came to a builddown, which 
we're going to optimistically hope we will 
on the way to the other elimination, this 
modernization would certainly be in keep- 
ing with everything they’ve done. They say 
they’ve come up with at least four systems; 
they’re now testing a couple of additional 
ones. So, modernizing—that is valid until 
we decide we don’t need weapons at all. So, 
in the sense of a bargaining chip—no. But 
where it is valuable at Geneva is if suddenly 
we're told by the Congress, for example, 
that we can’t have this modernized 
weapon. The fellows on the other side of 
the table who have already done their re- 
search, who already have all these new 
weapon systems and some of them bigger, 
more powerful, and certainly just as accu- 
rate and with as many warheads as the 
MX—they sit there and say, “Why do we 
have to give up anything?” They have such 
a superiority. 

Q. So, you would build the MX regardless 
of any agreement at Geneva? 

The President. Oh, yes, and the weapons 
that you would take out in reducing is just 
the same as they would do—you’d take out 
the oldest one first. 

Q. Why so much confusion on this? And 
people within your administration and cer- 
tainly a lot of people up on the Hill seem 
absolutely convinced that the MX is a bar- 
gaining chip. 

The President. Oh, no. I just say this 
about the MX: I can’t guarantee that if we 
build the MX we will get the kind of a 
reduction agreement that we want, but I 
believe I can guarantee you that if we don’t 
get it, we won’t get an agreement. 

Q. What is the incentive for the Soviet 
Union to destroy forces that they have in 
being if they can’t trade—if we’re going to 
go ahead with the MX no matter what and 
we're not willing to trade Star Wars re- 
search or Star Wars deployment? Or are we 
willing—what are we willing to trade for a 
builddown on their side? 

The President. Well, as I say, we’re talk- 
ing nothing but research. And I have made 
it plain, come deployment time if the re- 
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search yields such a weapon, come deploy- 
ment, then you sit down. You don’t hoard it 
and say, “Ah, we’re stronger than they are.” 
No, you sit down and see how you can 
internationalize it and use it to further get 
rid of whatever nuclear weapons might 
remain. 

Q. Why not research it with them from 
the beginning so that they have confidence 
that we’re not concealing something from 
them? 

The President. Well, they’re already 
doing research and, as I say, probably have 
gone further than we have in particle beam 
weapons, lasers and that sort of thing, and 
have been very active at it. 

Isn’t there the possibility that—I don’t 
know, I’m not a scientist—but what if they 
would use that research then instead to find 
out how to make offensive weapons imper- 
vious, that could defeat your defensive 
weapon? 

They are the force that has revealed itself 
as expansionist; we haven’t shown any tend- 
ency to be that way. We know, Americans 
know that however they may fear us over 
there, they may think that we’re the 
other—you know that we don’t have any 
aggressive intentions of suddenly going 
after them with a weapon of this kind. But 
on the other hand, we have to look at their 
whole expansionist policy and say they con- 
stitute the threat. 

As a matter of fact, their own words— 
there hasn’t been a Russian leader yet who 
has not at some time or other confirmed 
that he is committed, as they have always 
been, to the world revolution—the idea of 
the one world Communist state. Now, can 
they blame us for sitting here saying we 
have to protect ourselves against youP 

Q. At various times in your speeches you 
have talked, on the one hand about the 
Soviet Union as the evil empire, on the 
other hand that the Soviet Union will end 
up on the ash heap of history. Are there 
any contradictions there or—— 

The President. No, because I’ve never 
thought of that from the standpoint of de- 
stroying them and leaving them in rubble. 
No, I have thought of it that the desire and 
the soul of man—more than any other, as 
long as man has lived on this Earth—has 
been for freedom. And I just can’t believe 
that a system such as theirs can continue to 


hold its people and to hold other peoples in 
subjugation, and that someday, the people 
are going to say, hey, there’s a better way 
to do things. 

This is my reference to—that their system 
has been tried and failed. And the other 
things of calling them evil empire and ev- 
erything, that wasn’t just done for words, 
the sake of words. I felt, after all of the 


-years of pursuing détente, and détente was 


usually a one-way street, it never really 
became a two-way street; unilateral disar- 
mament—hoping they would follow suit 
and they didn’t, they just grew stronger, I 
thought it was necessary to let them know 
we were looking at them realistically; that 
we didn’t have any illusions about that they 
would suddenly take off the woif’s clothing 
and put on sheepskins. Then—and I think 
that it maybe has played a part in their 
willingness to come now and negotiate— 
they know—for once, maybe for the first 
time—they know that we’re not going to sit 
here and let them go on piling up a massive 
advantage over us. 

Q. Do you think that Star Wars or—you 
don’t like the term Star Wars, do you? 

The President. Well, no, and I guess be- 
cause it was first used in an effort to deni- 
grate the whole idea. But again, Star Wars 
has a sound of—brings an image, maybe 
from too many television shows or some- 
thing—but an image of destruction back 
and forth. And I’m talking about a weapon, 
nonnuclear, that is, as I say—only destroys 
other weapons, doesn’t kill people. 

Q. Right. Do you suppose that the ex- 
penditure that they would have to go 
through in order to build a defensive 
system of their own would be so onerous on 
their tottering economy that it could hasten 
the day of putting them on the ash heap of 
history? 

The President. Well, no, because, as I 
said, I’ve never thought of using this 
weapon offensively, in an offense against 
them. If their goal is really what they’ve 
said it was, we'll meet their goal of the 
elimination of the nuclear weapons. 

Q. But I think what Mort was trying to 
get at is, are we using this as an economic 
and a technological weapon as much as a 
military device—— 

The President. Oh. 
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@Q. ——that by forcing them to respond 
with a similar program, that it could create 
serious economic problems for the Soviet 
Union? 

The President. Well, as I say, there’s the 
potential of them not having to create it. 
What if the weapon is such and so compiete 
that you’d say, look—because you remem- 
ber this—we all know how to make nuclear 
missiles. Now, if you eliminate them by 
treaty, you always have to wonder is some- 
one sequestering a few away, or since we 
know how to meet them, could there come 
a day down the road, possible confrontation 
sometime of strain, when somebody says, 
“Hey, let’s turn out a few of these?” 

Now, if you have the defense weapon, 
even though the others are supposed to be 
gone, you don’t have to fear whether your 
verification has been complete or whether 
someone down the road—a latter-day Qa- 
dhafi or someone—is going to say there’s a 
weapon. And if we make it, we can—you 
know, the mouse that roared—we can rule 
the world. You’ve got a proof against that, 
and I like to draw the parallel—I men- 
tioned gas, earlier—1925, after World War 
I, everybody met in Geneva and decided to 
outlaw poison gas; no more poison gas in 
war. 

But isn’t it funny. Everybody kept their 
gas masks; they remained standard issue on 
all sides as military equipment. And now 
today, what has happened? We have found 
that some countries do have it and have 
used it. So that’s, I feel, a little bit—if such a 
weapon as we're talking about can be de- 
veloped—that it would be like the gas 
mask. It’d just be nice to have in case some- 
body got out the textbook—how you build a 
nuclear missile—and build one some day. 

Q. Is there anything in your experience 
in dealing with the Soviet Union that sug- 
gests to you that they will not try to build 
up offensively while we are researching 
Star Wars or that they will not try to match 
the SDI program? 

The President. Oh, I think they’re trying 
to match it, and, as I say, I think they start- 
ed ahead of us on that, which would be all 
the more reason, then, why we should have 
it. If we’re right in our suspicions that they 
are expansionist and—they already outnum- 
ber us greatly in the offensive weapons, and 
then they alone developed a defensive 
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weapon before us, then they wouldn’t have 
to worry about our deterrent—a retaliatory 
strike. Then they could issue the ultimatum 
to the world. 

So, if there’s any thought of that, then it 
would make it all the more necessary that 
we have a defensive weapon, too. 

Q. How optimistic are you that this 
Geneva process is actually going to lead to 
an agreement? 

The President. It’s hard to be optimistic 
when you look back at the record. There 
have been some 19 offers and efforts by 
ourselves since World War II to seek con- 
trol of this, including at one time to totally 
internationalize it and give it to everybody, 
put it in the hands of an international 
group. 

The open skies proposal of Eisenhower to 
open both countries up to complete inspec- 
tion—and all of these things and always the 
Soviet Union has resisted, even when they 
didn’t have it and when we had the monop- 
oly. But they evidently had seen what it 
could mean to them, so they were going 
forward. 

So, it’s hard to be optimistic. On the 
other hand, there are a couple of things 
that lead me to believe there’s a possibility. 
Number one are their own words about 
voicing—before they even get to the 
table—this desire to rid ourselves. One of 
them said to me, just between the two of 
us, he said, “Can we go on forever sitting 
on these ever-rising mountains of weap- 
ons?” And I said, “No, why don’t we start 
reducing the mountains?” And if we do it 
evenly and are still sitting on them when 
we get down here, the mountains aren’t so 
big and we still are safe from each other. 

So, what leads me to believe there’s hope 
is not the idea, as I said before, that too 
often in the past when we’ve said, well, if 
they understand how nice we are, maybe 
they'll be nice, too. No, you'll get an agree- 
ment when it is to their practical interest 
also. All right, we have announced our de- 
termination to not let them have the mo- 
nopoly of power that they’ve been building. 

They know they cannot match us indus- 
trially. They sat there in World War II 
taking the horrible losses that they took 
before victory, and they saw us—two oceans 
and two sides of the world—fighting a war. 
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And we even had the one line that—con- 
trary to things they’ve said since—when 
Stalin after the war said that without our 
industrial might, without our help, victory 
could not have been theirs. 

Well, they’ve never admitted anything 
like that since. But I think now that that 
could be the way in which they can say, 
look, if we’re faced with an ongoing arms 
race with the United States—and they’re 
already pretty much up to full capacity 
with how far down their people’s subsist- 
ence level is and all—that they could now 
see the practical value in saying, well, there 
is another way—if we start reducing them 
instead of increasing them. 

And this leads me to believe that possibly 
they can see the practicality of this and do 
it. This brings to mind—there’s another car- 
toon about this one, and that was some time 
ago, when the cartoon appeared of the two 
Russian generals, and the one of them was 
saying to the other, “I liked the arms race 
better when we were the only ones in it.” 
[Laughter] 

Q. We’re out of time. 


Nicaragua 


Q. We're out of time? Do you want to— 
can we shoo one in on Nicaragua? 

Q. Fire away, and see if you can sneak it 
b 


y. 

Q. This will be the last one. If you say 
that you want them to say “Uncle,” doesn’t 
that practically mean that they should give 
up power, do it our way, and get them- 
selves out of office? I mean, if you were the 
President of—you are the President of a 


country—and somebody said that they 
wanted you to say “Uncle,” you’d think that 
they wanted to take you over. Why 
shouldn’t they think that we want to topple 
them? 

The President. Well, maybe that was an 
unfortunate choice of words for what I was 
trying to say, because it inevitably has cre- 
ated a different image than I had in mind. 
The questions had to do and was dealing 
with the military pressure from the contras, 
which is certainly affecting their economy. 
And we know that there is widespread dis- 
satisfaction among the people. 

We know that their new increase in the 
draft has driven the families that can do it 
to getting their young men—their sons out 


of the country. There’s quite a traffic to 
Panama and from there then on to other 
places—of these young men—so that pres- 
sure, and then with the Contadora and 
what they’ve been trying to impose on 
them or persuade them to adopt. 

What I meant by the term was that—and 
it was also in a refutation of saying that we 
want the overthrow of the government as 
such—that—like a coup—that throws them 
out and treats them as they’ve treated 
others. That, no, what we want is that they 
finally give in to saying we will restore the 
original goals of the revolution, because the 
contras are made up and led by revolution- 
aries who fought against Somoza. And all 
they’re saying is: “This isn’t what we fought 
the revolution for.” And the total revolu- 
tion, put in writing to the Organization of 
American States—when they asked for their 
help, they asked the OAS to persuade 
Somoza to step down and end the blood- 
shed. And the OAS said: “What are your 
goals? What do you want? Why should we 
help? 

And they gave them the statement, and it 
was pure democracy: elections, a pluralistic 
society, free press, free labor unions, all of 
these things. And the OAS asked Somoza to 
step down, and Somoza did. Whatever else 
anyone may think of him, he said, “If it will 
stop the bloodshed, yes.” And he stepped 
down. The revolution was over, except that 
the Sandinistas then kept on with their own 
kind of revolution and gradually got rid 
of—gradually—almost suddenly—got rid of 
the other elements in the revolution that 
really wanted the democracy, because the 
Sandinistas were Communist to begin with. 
And now they have a totalitarian govern- 
ment. 

Now, here are the contras—here’s a 
funny situation. Here in El Salvador is a 
democratic, elected government that has 
tried repeatedly to negotiate with its guer- 
rillas and say, come in and participate in 
the elections—be a part of the democratic 
process. And the guerrillas won’t. 

Over here in Nicaragua are the guerrillas, 
and I prefer to call them freedom fighters, 
who are saying to the government, “Let us 
participate. Let us get back into the demo- 
cratic process.” And it’s the Sandinista gov- 
ernment—the totalitarian government says 
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“No, we won't talk to you.” And that’s all I 
meant by, “Uncle.” [Laughter] 
Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 4:34 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 11. 


United States-Canada Relations 


Responses to Questions Submitted by 
MacLean’s Magazine of Canada. 
March 6, 1985 








Q. Canadians long have suffered from a 
national inferiority complex in regard to 
our great neighbor to the south. How do 
you think of Canada, and what do you see 
as Canada’s importance to the United 
States? 

The President. No other country in the 
world is more important to the United 
States than Canada, and we are blessed to 
have such a nation on our northern border. 
Canada is a friend, a neighbor, and a trust- 
ed ally. We may have a larger population 
and a larger GNP, but we’re also dependent 
on you. Canada consumes a fifth of our ex- 
ports, and that’s more than any other 
nation. You use more of our capital than 
other nations, and, of course, our mutual 
security interests are closely intertwined. 
It’s up to both of us to make this partner- 
ship continue to work in both our interests. 

Q. How do you see Canada’s role—as a 
smaller power—in international affairs? For 
instance, External Affairs Minister Joe Clark 
will be in Moscow next month as arms con- 
trol negotiations resume in Geneva. Is there 
a part we can play in conjunction with that 
or with the Contadora process in Central 
America? 

The President. Canada has played a sig- 
nificant role in international affairs ever 
since World War II, a role which has re- 
flected the talents of Canadian statesmen 
and the democratic values of its peoples. It 
has been an activist in the United Nations— 
indeed, Canadians were amongst the found- 
ers in San Francisco 40 years ago—and has 
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shown time and time again that it is pre- 
pared to back up its convictions on peaceful 
settlement of disputes with courageous par- 
ticipation in peacekeeping operations in 
such hotspots as Cyprus and the Middle 
East. But I also note that your Prime Minis- 
ter recently quoted Dante to the effect that 
the “hottest place in hell is reserved for 
those who in times of moral crisis strive to 
maintain their neutrality.” Canadians are 
not neutral—they believe in democracy and 
work hard to protect it. 

To get down to specifics, I am convinced 
that the unity and solid support of Western 
leaders on arms control were the principal 
factors that brought the Soviets back to the 
negotiating table. Prime Minister Mulroney 
has been very helpful, and we feel certain 
that Mr. Clark will convey to the Soviet 
leaders our continuing resolve to achieve 
significant, verifiable, and equitable arms 
reductions. With regard to the Contadora | 
process, we value Canadian assistance, and I 
would note that Canadian suggestions on 
the verification process have been most 
helpful. 

Q. What do you see as Canada’s role in 
defense? How did you feel when the new 
government had to cut $154 million from 
military spending, for example, contrary to 
what they had promised during the election 
campaign? Is Canada doing its fair share in 
NATO, and will you be pressuring us to do 
more? 

The President. When Prime Minister Mul- 
roney was here last September, he ex- 
pressed his personal commitment to en- 
hancing Canada’s role in the Atlantic alli- 
ance and to carry its full share of the allied 
defense burden. But he and I recognized 
then and now that domestic political pres- 
sures affect outcomes. I believe Brian Mul- 
roney shares my conviction that there is no 
reasonable alternative but to work to pro- 
tect freedom and democracy. 

I understand Canada is now conducting a 
major review of its defense policy, and I 
believe that the review will conclude that 
the only meaningful defense question facing 
both our nations is how to meet the chal- 
lenge now before us. And that challenge 
has nothing to do with pressure from Can- 
ada’s allies, but rather, how best to defend 
freedom and democracy. 
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Q. In recent weeks, there has been an 
uproar over the news that contingency 
plans exist to deploy nuclear weapons—spe- 
cifically B-57 nuclear depth charges—in 
Canada in case of an emergency. In your 
view, is Canada bound to accept these 
weapons, especially when the government 
never was notified of such plans? And what 
sort of emergency would prompt such a de- 
ployment? 

The President. 1 know that stories have 
recently appeared concerning wartime con- 
tingency plans. There have also been allega- 
tions that America is pressuring its allies to 
accept nuclear weapons. I have two com- 
ments to make on these reports. First, over 
the years NATO has worked out various 
defense plans designed to strengthen deter- 
rence, but under these plans any deploy- 
ments would be carried out only, let me 
repeat only, with the prior agreement of 
the states involved. 

Second, it is contrary to the interest of 
the alliance and to the individual member 
states to talk publicly about confidential 
contingency planning. Such discussion 
would not serve our shared security inter- 
ests. 

Q. If Canada suddenly balked at going 
along with such contingency plans—or re- 
fused to allow the further testing of cruise 
missiles or barred an American battleship 
from our ports as New Zealand recently 
did—would the United States respond in 
the same way that it did to New Zealand, 
that is, threatening a broad range of coun- 
termeasures, including economic sanctions? 

The President. Let me start by stressing 
that United States defense cooperation with 
our allies begins with a common under- 
standing of our shared security interests and 
a determination to protect those interests 
against any threat. Each of us entered into 
our alliances—whether ANZUS or NATO or 
NORAD-—as fully sovereign nations, not be- 
cause we were pressured to do so. 

Let me point out that we are not taking 
economic sanctions against New Zealand. 
Rather, we are reviewing our cooperation 
in security matters in light of New Zea- 
land’s decision to reduce cooperation with 
us in the ANZUS alliance. 

Our longstanding and excellent defense 
cooperation with Canada is grounded in our 
partnership in NORAD and our joint mem- 


bership in NATO. Clearly, we _ share 
common objectives, for example, Canada’s 
cooperation in the testing of cruise missiles, 
which we greatly value and appreciate, was, 
I am sure, a recognition by the i 
Government that this missile plays an im- 
portant role in NATO’s deterrent posture 
and is directly related to Canada’s own se- 
curity. 

Q. The Canadian Government has said it 
supports the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
but there has been an uproar each time it 
has been suggested that defense coopera- 
tion could lead to our actual involvement in 
the program. In your view, should Canada 
have a role in SDI research, and why? 

The President. We have absolutely no in- 
tention of pressing any of our allies to par- 
ticipate in this program. It will be entirely 
up to Canada to decide the extent to which, 
if at ail, it wishes to share in the research 
efforts. Should Canada decide such partici- 
pation is in its interests, we would be de- 
lighted to work with you in this important 
undertaking. 

But let’s get this straight about the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative: For more than a gen- 
eration, we have believed that no war will 
begin as long as each side knows the other 
can retaliate with devastating results. Well, 
I believe there could be a better way to 
keep the peace. The Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative is a research effort aimed at finding 
a nonnuclear defense against ballistic mis- 
siles. It is the most hopeful possibility of the 
nuclear age. Nuclear weapons threaten 
entire populations; the SDI seeks to end 
that possibility forever. I was extremely 
heartened by the understanding and sup- 
port for this research effort by Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney and External Affairs Minister 
Clark. It may take a long time, but now we 
have started. 

Q. The Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments have just taken substantial measures 
to control the contributions to acid rain on 
our side of the border. What is the United 
States prepared to do for its part? 

The President. The United States is a 
world leader for a cleaner environment. We 
take pride that our Clean Air and Clean 
Water Acts and our other comprehensive 
environmental legislation have helped to 
set international standards. We have invest- 
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ed $150 billion—yes, that’s billions—under 
our Clean Air Act, and as a result the air 
today is cleaner than in many years. Emis- 
sions of sulphur dioxide, a major concern, 
are down: nearly 30 percent in the last 
decade. This trend is continuing: down 10 
percent since I became President, including 
2% percent in 1983. We strictly control ni- 
trogen oxides, which come mainly from 
auto emissions, and their level has also been 
dropping in recent years. For the future, I 
believe it is a question of doing what is 
reasonable and responsible after getting all 
the facts. 

Q. What do you think the prospects are 
for negotiating a free trade agreement with 
Canada during your second term? Will the 
obstacles come from Congress or from Ca- 
nadian nationalists? 

The President. As I understand it, the Ca- 
nadian Government is reviewing its trade 
policy right now and hasn’t yet decided 
whether to propose any negotiations. In our 
Congress, I believe there is a deep-seated 
appreciation that trade between the United 
States and Canada—the largest trade 
volume between any two countries on 
Earth—is beneficial to both countries and 
should be fostered. Of course, there are sen- 
sitive trade areas, and the Congress would 
want to be sure that any new bilateral un- 
derstanding is in the interest of the United 
States—so would I, and I’m sure Canada 
would do the same. 

What is important is that we continue to 
work together to reduce trade barriers. Per- 
haps we can set an exmple for others to 
follow. We are not interested in building a 
North American island; rather, we would 
like to establish a trend toward trade liber- 
alization that others can emulate. 

Q. Much has been made of the warmer 
relations that now exist between Canada 
and the United States. What particularly 
irked you about the previous government’s 
actions? Now, having made concessions to 
Canada to signal the warmer relationship, 
what do you expect of Canada in return? 
And what would you tell Canadian national- 
ists who fear that a warmer relationship 
means that we sell out our independence? 

The President. You're right to suggest 
that relations between our two countries 
are in good shape. But rather than talk 
about concessions, I believe that what has 
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happened is that we’ve come to recognize 
that warm close relations serve both our 
interests. As a result, we both have become 
a lot more attentive to each other’s con- 
cerns; we talk with each other more often. 
And I don’t believe that means either 
nation becomes less independent. 

Q. How important is a warm personal re- 
lationship among leaders? And what aspects 
of Mr. Mulroney’s personality contribute to 
the chemistry reported between the two of 
youP 

The President. People respond more 
warmly to some than to others. We’re all 
human. And I confess that I like Brian Mul- 
roney a lot. He is a true Canadian patriot. 
He is honest, hardworking, intelligent, and 
articulate—in two languages at that! So, let’s 
just say that the chemistry is good. 


Note: The transcript of the remarks was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 11. 


Women’s History Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5307. March 9, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The history of the United States is the 
history of women and men working togeth- 
er to realize their dreams. In times of war 
and peace, of hardship and prosperity, we 
have shared disappointments and achieve- 
ments. 

Today there are more opportunities open 
to women than at any time in our history, 
and women are using these opportunities to 
excel in every field. But even before our 
own era, courageous and persevering 
women had achieved leading roles in all 
walks of life. Women led reform move- 
ments, including the movement for 
women’s suffrage; they ran businesses, en- 
tered the professions, and pioneered in ac- 
tivities such as art, literature, and science. 
These achievements have not always re- 
ceived the recognition they deserve, and 
one of the purposes of Women’s History 
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Week is to encourage all Americans to re- 
member this sometimes forgotten part of 
our heritage. By doing so, we will encour- 
age the women of today to pursue. their 
dreams wherever they lead—even to the 
stars, as our women astronauts have done. 

But in remembering the achievements of 
especially talented individuals, we should 
not forget the immense contribution made 
to our Nation by millions of women whose 
names we will never know. These women 
raised families, worked part-time or full- 
time to support them, and passed on their 
love, hopes, and dreams to the next genera- 
tion. They crossed deserts and mountains 
alongside their families and in times of na- 
tional emergency, such as war, they under- 
took vital work in factories and on farms 
which enabled our Nation to survive and 
prosper. They were known only to their 
families, friends, and neighbors, but their 
influence on their communities was enor- 
mous. Whatever greatness our Nation has 
achieved, we owe in very large measure to 
them, and we should never overlook or 
forget their contribution. 

In recognition of the many vital contribu- 
tions of women to our Nation’s history, the 
Congress, by House Joint Resolution 50, has 
designated the week beginning March 3, 
1985, as “Women’s History Week” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
3, 1985, as Women’s History Week. I invite 
the Governors of the States, the chief offi- 
cials of local governments, the scholars of 
our institutions of education, and Americans 
everywhere to mark this occasion with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities recog- 
nizing the contributions of women to our 
Nation and our culture. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:36 a.m., March 12, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 11. 


Foreign Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Regional Editors and 
Broadcasters. March 11, 1985 





The President. Good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the White House. It’s an honor to 
have you join us today. And if I may say so, 
it’s also refreshing. You are the editors and 
broadcasters who shape and reflect con- 
cerns in the place that is most important to 
every citizen—not far-off Washington, but 
hometown America. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to get to know you, to thank you for 
your service to our country and through 
you to speak to your readers and listeners— 
the people who live beyond the Potomac, 
in what I still can’t help thinking of as the 
real America. 

By the way, our administration has quite 
a few members who’ve spent part of their 
careers working with you on regional sta- 
tions and newspapers, among them is our 
new Communications Director, Pat Buchan- 
an, who was an editorial writer for the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. There’s another 
fellow who—one who started as a sports an- 
nouncer on radio station WOC back in Dav- 
enport, Iowa, who remembers his broad- 
casting days as some of the happiest in his 
life. I think you know his name, and— 
[laughter|—as an old radio man, I view wel- 
coming you here as an honor. 

Today we’ve learned of the death of the 
head of state, Konstantin Chernenko, and 
I’ve sent my condolences to the Soviet lead- 
ership and people. I want them to know 
that we will deal with Chairman Chernen- 
ko’s successor with an open mind and will 
continue our efforts to improve relations 
between our two nations—to settle our dif- 
ferences fairly and, particularly, to lower 
the levels of nuclear arms. 
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Tomorrow in Geneva, American negotia- 
tors will sit down with their Soviet counter- 
parts to begin the most important arms 
talks in which our nation is likely to partici- 
pate for the rest of this decade. I’m pleased 
that negotiations will begin as scheduled. 
Weeks of painstaking preparation have now 
been completed, and although in the inter- 
est of confidentiality I can’t go into the de- 
tails of our negotiating positions, let me 
assure you of this: Our team stands ready to 
put forward concrete and constructive pro- 

. And they will in turn respond to 
good-faith Soviet proposals with flexibility 
and an active interest. We earnestly hope 
that the Soviets are equally prepared for 
serious give and take. 

Our short-term goal at Geneva will be to 
reduce American and Soviet offensive nu- 
clear forces, systems which are already in 
place, whose use would prove a calamity to 
tens of millions of people. 

Our goal for the medium term, if re- 
search goes as we expect, is to discuss how 
the United States and the Soviet Union can 
move away from sole reliance on the threat 
of nuclear retaliation toward greater reli- 
ance on defenses which threaten no one. 

Our long-term goal: the complete elimi- 
nation of nuclear arms. 

As our negotiators begin their work in 
Geneva, we at home must remain firm in 
our resolve to maintain an adequate deter- 
rent to war. Our negotiating flexibility must 
be coupled with firmness and resolve if it is 
to be effective in producing the outcome 
we all desire: radical reductions in nuclear 
weapons, as a step toward the ultimate goal 
of eliminating them. 

We're realistic about the differences be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviets. As we 
pursue arms control, we will at the same 
time press forward on a worldwide respect 
for the dignity of man. 

In Geneva we face a long and difficult 
road. To travel it, we'll need strength, pa- 
tience, and allied unity. The effort will be 
great, and the final destination, which will 
so heavily depend on the Soviet intentions, 
is uncertain. But the road before us is the 
road of peace, and on that we dare not 
hesitate or falter. 

So, I'd just like to close by saying: Let us 
travel it together, Americans united as 
never before. We have sent a congressional 
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delegation, Members of the Senate and the 
House over there of both parties, for the 
sole purpose of impressing on the Soviet 
Union that when it comes to the water’s 
edge—we aren’t Democrats or Republicans, 
we're Americans. 

So, thank you, God bless you, and—— 
Soviet Government 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. Yes? 

Q. what changes do you foresee 
under Gorbachev? ! 

The President. 1 think it’s very hard to 
predict anything of the kind when you real- 
ize that the Soviet policy is really deter- 
mined by a dozen or so individuals in the 
Politburo. They are the ones who chose 
him. It is a collective government. And 
while an individual once chosen by them 
can, undoubtedly, influence or persuade 
them to certain things that might be par- 
ticular theories or policies of his, the gov- 
ernment basically remains the same group 
of individuals. 

Cuba 


Q. Mr. President, the question of Nicara- 
gua and Cuba is in the minds very much of 
people from south Florida, as I am. If, for 
any reason, sir, if in Cuba there would be a 
change of that leadership, for instance, try 
to change the leadership of the regime of 
Cuba by overthrowing Castro, would the 
United States help that new government to 
give freedom a chance in Cuba? 

The President. Well, I think all of us 
dream of a Cuba that will one day recog- 
nize that it should be once again a member 
of the American States in the Western 
Hemisphere and not a satellite of the Soviet 
Union. 

Now, there have been statements by 
Castro at one time or another to the effect 
that he wanted to talk better relations with 
us. We followed up on those every time, 
and every time there’s been no substance, 
only sound. 


1 Mikhail Gorbachev, a member of the 
Politburo who became General Secretary of 
the Communist Party upon the death of 
Konstantin U. Chernenko on March 10. 
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So, we'll continue to hope. I don’t know 
what the result would be. I’m rather hesi- 
tant in my position now to say something 
that might—if you’re looking far afield— 
might bring about some abortive undertak- 
ing that would cause great tragedy to a lot 
of people. But just let me say that we be- 
lieve that Cuba belongs back in the Organi- 
zation of American States, and it can only 
get there by becoming a democracy instead 
of che totalitarian government that it is. 


Funeral of Soviet President Chernenko 


Q. Mr. President, we were told this morn- 
ing, sir, that you considered going to the 
funeral of Chernenko and then you decided 
that the Vice President should go. What 
were the pluses and minuses of you going 
personally, and why did you decide not to, 
sir? 

The President. Well, no, as of 4 a.m. this 
morning, I started thinking about it after 
the phone call came. And no, I had a feel- 
ing—first of all, there’s an awful lot on my 
plate right now that would have to be set 
aside. I didn’t see that anything could be 
achieved by so going. And we discussed it 
in the office this morning. But, no, I leaned 
the other way, that we have heads of state 
coming here; I have at the end of the 
week—I'll be leaving for Canada for a 
meeting that’s been set up for a long time 
there; things of that kind. And I just—I 
didn’t see where I could do it. And the Vice 
President is already in Europe, so that it 
would seem very logical for him to do that. 


Nicaragua 


Q. I thank you very much for this oppor- 
tunity. Under the new Soviet leadership, do 
you think the Nicaraguans will say “Uncle” 
at this point? Will there be any shifts, do 
you think, in the Nicaragua’s situation as it 
relates to us? 

The President. Well, we have to believe 
that there will be a change. And this is one 
of the reasons why we’re hoping we can 
still persuade the Congress to support us in 
our desire to support the contras that I call 
freedom fighters there, because these are 
people who are participants in the revolu- 
tion that overthrew Somoza. And then they 
were thrown out of the revolution that they 
had helped bring about. 


They did much as Castro did in Cuba in 
the beginning—the Sandinistas, I mean. 
They simply took over that revolution, and 
they have violated their promise to the Or- 
ganization of American States. They asked 
for help from the Organization in getting 
Somoza to step down. And he did step 
down at the request of the Organization, 
and that ended the bloodshed. And in doing 
that, they had promised the Organization of 
American States that their goal was democ- 
racy: free elections, free labor unions, free- 
dom of the press, observance of human 
rights, as should be in a democracy. And 
they have violated every one of those prom- 
ises with a totalitarian form of government. 

Now, I believe that it is our place to lend 
help to those people of Nicaragua who still 
want the original revolution and want a de- 
mocracy there. And we're going to con- 
tinue to try to help them. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. 1 thought I would go a 
little further afield—I’m kind of concentrat- 
ed here. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, are you anxious perhaps 
to meet with the new Soviet leader to get 
to know him a little bit? 

The President. Am I anxious to meet—— 

Q. Anxious to meet with him? 

The President. Very much so, and I was 
with the previous three also. [Laughter] I 
was ready to have a meeting—and as they 
themselves said, at such a time as you could 
have a legitimate agenda and not just have 
a meeting to get acquainted. 

But I’m looking forward to this, and—I 
can give you one figure that would kind of 
spell out what my problem has been, be- 
cause there have been some who’ve wanted 
to criticize me in contrast with previous 
Presidents. 

In 48 years, of 8 Presidencies prior to 
mine, there were only 3 leaders over that 
span of 48 years and 8 Presidents of the 
Soviet Union. Well, we’re coming up the 
fourth in mine, and I’ve just started my 
fifth year, and there were 3 of them in a 
little over 3 years. 

So, you know, you have to wait for a new 
man now to get in place and establish his 
regime, and then I'll be more than ready 
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because * think there’s a great mutual suspi- 
cion between the two countries; I think that 
ours is more justified than theirs. And I—at 
my own table here I spoke of—reminded of 
the fact that when World War II ended and 
we had the monopoly of the nuclear 
weapon and our industry was intact and 
had never been bombed into rubble as it 
had in most of Europe, if we really were 
the aggressor the Soviets accused us of 
being, we could have taken anything in the 
world then and no one could have stopped 
us. And we didn’t do it, instead we went 
abroad with the Marshall plan to help ev- 
eryone, including our erstwhile enemies. 

And, on the other hand, we see their ex- 
pansionism—we see it in Afghanistan and 
Ethiopia and Angola and yes, in Cuba and 
Nicaragua. So, I'd like to have a talk and see 
if some way we can’t some day have a 
meeting of minds and recognize that we— 
well, that delegation that’s just going home 
from here—I asked the leader of that dele- 
gation when they were going to go to Texas 
and California to see if they couldn’t look at 
the American people—the people around 
them, the working people of this country— 
and ask themselves if they thought there 
was any way that Americans would rather 
be in a war than living the way we live. 
And they didn’t get much time to look at 
that. 

Q. One more? 


Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, what is the government 
doing, if anything, to regain release of the 
hostages in Beirut? 

The President. 1 can’t tell you in detail 
what we’re doing, obviously, because those 
four lives are at stake. So, everything we’re 
doing is trying to find where they’re locat- 
ed. We have appealed to others that we 
believe have some influence with the ter- 
rorists who kidnapped them to begin with, 
and particularly since the one escaped. And 
we're doing, as I say, everything that we 
can. We can’t give details on that. We must 
not do anything to endanger their lives. But 
terrorism is a new form of warfare, and all 
we can do is try to meet it with intelligence 
efforts—to find out, if we can, where retal- 
iation can take place, but, also, to work 
closely with our allies and other countries in 
the world because it’s becoming more and 
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more evident that there are some sovereign 
governments who are backing this terror- 
ism. And if that’s the case, then we would 
know exactly where to retaliate for terrorist 
deeds. 

I’ve just been told that I can’t take any 
more questions here, and you thought that I 
was the most powerful fellow here, didn’t 
you? [Laughter] No, I’m sorry. It’s just like a 
press conference. But I want to tell you, 
your questions were great, and I appreciat- 
ed them very much. And if any of you had 
one particular one and you wanted to get 
it—drop a line and we'll send it to you in 
writing. But what she means is I’ve got an- 
other hundred people from State legisla- 
tures that are waiting for me over in the 
Executive Office Building. So, I’d better 
run and get there. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. at a 
luncheon for the editors and broadcasters 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. 


Death of President Konstantin U. 
Chernenko of the Soviet Union 





Message to Vaisily V. Kuznetsov, First 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

March 11, 1985 





Please accept my condolences on the 
death of the Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet, Konstantin Ustinovich 
Chernenko. 

At this solemn time, I wish to reiterate 
the strong desire of the American people 
for world peace. Although the problems 
which divide our countries are many and 
complex, we can and must resolve our dif- 
ferences through dialog and negotiation. 
Our two delegations are sitting down in 
Geneva to begin negotiation on how to 
reduce and eliminate nuclear weapons. We 
must seize the opportunities for peace. We 
need to find ways to reduce the threat and 
use of force in solving international dis- 
putes. We must also establish a working re- 
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lationship that builds greater trust and co- 
operation between us. I hope that the 
Soviet leadership will join with me with re- 
newed dedication to create a firm and dura- 
ble basis for better relations between our 
two countries. 


National Labor Relations Board 





Nomination of Marshall B. Babson To Be a 
Member. March 11, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marshall B. Babson to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term expiring December 16, 
1989. 

Since 1977 Mr. Babson has been a part- 
ner with Wiggin and Dana in New Haven, 
CT. Previously, he was an associate with 
Littler, Medelson, Fastiff and Tichv in San 
Francisco (1975-1977); a law clerk with 
Palmer and Dodge in Boston, MA (summer, 
1974); and a law clerk with Surrey, Karasik, 
Morse and Seham in New York (summer, 
1973). 

Mr. Babson graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1968) and the Co- 
lumbia Law School (J.D., 1975). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in New 
Haven, CT. He was born November 27, 
1945, in Boston, MA. 


National Labor Relations Board 





Nomination of Wilford W. Johansen To Be 


a Member. March 11, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wilford W. Johansen to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term expiring August 27, 1988. 
He would succeed Howard Jenkins, Jr. 

Mr. Johansen has been the National 
Labor Relations Board Regional Director of 
region 21 since 1971. Previously, he was 
Acting General Counsel of NLRB (1984); 
Deputy Assistant General Counsel of NLRB 


(1961-1971) and field attorney for NLRB in 
region 21 (1959-1961). 

Mr. Johansen graduated from Idaho State 
College (B.A., 1951) and George Washing- 
ton University Law School (LL.B., 1957). He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Rancho Palos Verdes, CA. He was born 
April 15, 1928, in Salt Lake City, UT. 


Administrative Conference of the 
United States 





Appointment of Four Members of the 
Council. March 11, 1985 . 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Council of the Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States for 
terms of 3 years. These are reappointments. 


Walter Gellhorn has been on the faculty of the 
Columbia Law School since 1933, serving as a 
Betts professor (1957-1973); university profes- 
sor (1973-1974); and currently as professor 
emeritus (since 1974). He graduated from Am- 
herst College (A.B., 1927; L.H.D., 1952), Co- 
lumbia University (LL.B., 1931), and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (LL.D., 1963). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in New 
York, NY. He was born September 18, 1906, in 
St. Louis, MO. 


Edith Dinneen Hakola is currently general 
counsel, treasurer, and vice president of the 
National Right To Work Legal Defense Foun- 
dation. Previously, she was assistant professor 
of law at Delaware Law School (1973-1975) 
and administrative assistant at the National 
Right To Work Committee (1962-1966). She 
graduated from George Washington University 
(B.A., 1966) and the University of Richmond 
(J.D., 1968). She is married, has two children, 
and resides in Springfield, VA. She was born 
August 2, 1938, in Washington, DC. 


Otis M. Smith is currently an attorney with 
Lewis, White & Clay in Detroit, MI. He was a 
member of the legal staff of the General 
Motors Corp. for 17 years, serving as assistant 
general counsel (1973-1974); associate general 
counsel (1974-1977); general counsel (1977- 
1984); and vice president (1974-1984). He 
graduated from Catholic University (J.D., 
1950). He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Detroit, MI. He was born February 
20, 1922, in Memphis, TN. 
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Edward L. Weidenfeld is currently a partner 
with the firm of McKenna, Conner & Cuneo in 
Washington, DC. Previously, he was senior 
member and managing partner with Hall, 
Estill & Weidenfeld, P.C. (1974-1979); attorney 
with Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man (1973-1974); and counsel on energy mat- 
ters and director of the energy staff, Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of 
Representatives (1971-1973). He graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin (B.S., 1965) 
and the Columbia University School of Law 
(J.D., 1968). He is married, has one child, and 
resides in Washington, DC. He was born July 
15, 1943, in Akron, OH. 


Death of President Konstantin U. 
Chernenko of the Soviet Union 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 11, 1985 





The President has sent a message of con- 
dolence to Acting Head of State, Vasiliy Va- 
sil’yevich Kuznetsov, on the death of Chair- 
man and General Secretary Konstantin Us- 
tinovich Chernenko. In his message the 
President reaffirmed his commitment to 
peace and to working for a cooperative re- 
lationship with the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet Government. The 
President called upon the Soviet leadership 
to seize the opportunity offered by the ne- 
gotiations about to begin in Geneva to 
make progress toward our shared goal of 
eliminating nuclear weapons from the face 
of the Earth. 

In our relations with the Soviet Union, 
the United States has three basic goals: to 
reduce significantly the unacceptably high 
numbers of weapons which now exist; to 
eliminate the use and the threat of force in 
international relations; and to develop 
greater trust and confidence in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union overall. Our na- 
tions share an interest in the development 
of stable and constructive relations for the 
long term. 

We believe that the problems which exist 
in U.S.-Soviet relations can be resolved and 
that progress is possible in the near term. 
We cannot achieve progress singlehandedly, 
but we will do our part to bring it about. 
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The United States hopes to work with the 
Soviet leadership to build on common inter- 
ests in order to help create a better and 
safer world. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes read the statement to 


reporters ussembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House at 4:07 p.m. 


Chemical Warfare Review Commission 





Appointment of Eight Members and 
Designation of Chairman. March 11, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Chemical Warfare 
Review Commission. These are new posi- 
tions. The President intends to designate 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., as Chairman upon his 
appointment. 


Philip John Bakes, Jr.. is president and chief 
operating officer of Continental Airlines in 
Houston, TX. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Houston. He was born March 6, 
1946, in Little Rock, AR. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski is senior adviser at the 
Georgetown University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in McLean, VA. He 
was born March 28, 1928, in Warsaw, Poland. 


Gen. Richard E. Cavazos, United States Army, 
retired. He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Leander, TX. He was born January 
31, 1929, in Kingsville, TX. 

Barber B. Conable, Jr., is a senior fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute. He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. He was born November 2, 1922, in 
Warsaw, NY. 


John N. Erlenborn is a partner in the law firm of 
Seyferth, Shaw, Fairweather & Geraldson in 
Washington, DC. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Fairfax, VA. He was born 
February 8, 1927, in Chicago, IL. 

Alexander Meigs Haig, Jr., is president of World- 
wide Consultants, Inc., in Washington, DC. He 
is married, has three children, and resides in 
McLean, VA. He was born December 2, 1924, 
in Philadelphia, PA. 

John G. Kester is an attorney with the law firm 
of Williams & Connolly in Washington, DC. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
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Washington, DC. He was born June 18, 1938, 
in Oshkosh, WI. 

Walter J. Stoessel, Jr.. has served in the past as 
U.S. Ambassador to Poland (1968-1972), the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (1974-1976), 
and the Federal Republic of Germany (1976- 
1978). He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Washington, DC. He was born Janu- 
ary 24, 1920, in Manhattan, KS. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Carlton E. Turner as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Drug 
Abuse Policy. March 12, 1985 





The President today appointed Carlton E. 
Turner, Ph.D., to be Deputy Assistant to 
the President for Drug Abuse Policy. Dr. 
Turner is currently serving as Special Assist- 
ant to the President. 

Dr. Turner will continue to be the Presi- 
dent’s adviser for drug abuse policy and 
provide assistance to the First Lady with 
her drug abuse education projects, both do- 
mestic and international. 

Dr. Turner came to the White House in 
July 1981 as the senior policy adviser for 
drug policy. Prior to joining the administra- 
tion, he was the director of the Research 
Institute of Pharmaceutical Sciences, School 
of Pharmacy, University of Mississippi. He 
has served as a consultant for various gov- 
ernment agencies and private firms in the 
United States, Mexico, and Canada, as well 
as for the United Nations. 

Dr. Turner is the past president of the 
American Council on Marijuana’s Scientific 
Advisory Board and was the 1982 Harry G. 
Armstrong lecturer at the Aerospace Medi- 
cal Association’s scientific meeting. He has 
published over 100 scientific papers, pat- 
ents, chapters in books, and is coauthor of 
“Marijuana, An Annotated Bibliography,” 
volumes I and II. In addition to extensive 
drug research, Dr. Turner has been in- 
volved in the training of Federal, State, and 
local narcotics agents since 1971. 

He graduated from the University of 
Southern Mississippi (B.S., M.S., Ph.D.). He 
is married and has two daughters. He was 
born September 13, 1940, in Choctaw 
County, AL. 


Meeting With President Mohammed 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
March 12, 1985 





President Reagan. | have enjoyed this op- 
portunity to host President Mubarak and to 
exchange views with him on issues of 
mutual interest and importance to Egypt 
and the United States. 

As close friends and partners in peace, 
we've had a good discussion, including a 
thorough review of developments in the 
Middle East area. The substantial economic 
and military assistance that we’re request- 
ing for Egypt reflects our strong commit- 
ment to Egypt’s security and economic 
well-being. 

Earlier this morning our representatives 
signed agreements which will result in $215 
million in U.S. assistance to support rehabili- 
tation of Egypt’s infrastructure, $300 mil- 
lion in balance-of-payments support which 
will enable Egypt to buy needed goods 
from the United States. Egypt faces eco- 
nomic difficulties, and as your friend and 
full partner in the Middle East peace proc- 
ess, we'll be giving careful and sympathetic 
consideration to what we might do to help. 

A major focus of our talks today was how 
to broaden the historic Middle East peace 
process. And Egypt’s experience as peace- 
maker and your leadership in the region 
uniquely suits you to help build new 
bridges of understanding, confidence, hope, 
and trust. 

Recently, President Mubarak, you’ve 
made suggestions which have helped renew 
interest in the peace process. I regard them 
as a positive contribution, and I appreciate 
the constructive spirit in which you offered 
thern. We note particularly your realistic as- 
sessment that the path to peace between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors is through 
direct negotiations. 

The United States continues to believe 
that such negotiations should take place on 
the basis of United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 242, which provides both for the 
restoration of Arab land and the right of 
Israel, as all states in the region, to live in 
peace within secure and recognized bor- 
ders. As reaffirmed in my initiative of Sep- 
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tember Ist, 1982, the United States also be- 
lieves that the outcome of this process must 
recognize the legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinian people. 

Let us hope that the positive trends that 
have recently begun in the region will be 
strengthened and, that with Egypt’s valued 
help, they will open the path to direct ne- 
gotiations. In the full knowledge that the 
parties are still a long way from the negoti- 
ating table, the United States takes an 
active interest in these developments, and 
we'll support the ee efforts to build on 
this promising beginnin 

The road to peace in the Middle East has 
been long, frustrating, and marked by great 
tragedy. Fortunately there have also been 
great achievements, such as the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty, which reminds us that 
success is possible—it’s not only possible, it’s 
imperative. 

I reassured President Mubarak of the 
commitment of the United States and my 
personal commitment to work with Egypt 
and our other friends in the area to achieve 
a just and lasting peace. 

I thank you, and God bless you. 

President Mubarak. President Reagan, it 
was a great pleasure to meet with you once 
again, in the spirit of friendship and the 
fraternity which characterizes our relations. 

As ever, I found the conversations were 
most constructive and rewarding. Our 
friendly meeting today reaffirmed my belief 
that you are a man of honor and vision. It’s 
a good omen that our meeting today coin- 
cides with the 150th anniversary of the es- 
tabiishment of relations between our two 
countries. Throughout these years we have 
endeavored to set up a model for coopera- 
tion among nations. Our bilateral relations 
are moving from good to excellent. We en- 
counter no problems in setting the stage for 
more cooperation, which is equally profita- 
ble. 

We conduct our selatiant on the basis of 
mutual respect and profound understand- 
ing. Your appreciation of the efforts the 
Egyptian people are exerting on the road of 
economic development and reform is recog- 
nized by every Egyptian. On the other 
hand, your commitment to peace and jus- 
tice in our part of the world is unwavering. 
I am pleased to note that we agree, togeth- 
er, on the centrality of the Palestinian ques- 
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tion to the situation in the Middle East. It is 
the key to progress and the source of de- 
spair and tension. Hence, we should devote 
ourselves to reaching a just and honorable 
solution, therefore, without delay. 

I believe that no nation is more qualified 
than America to support the Palestinian 
peoples’ right to self-determination. This is 
a stand that is consistent with the American 
heritage and values. This country was 
founded on the principle that all men are 
equal and were created by God Almighty to 
live in freedom and dignity. 

I also believe that no leader is more 
equipped to play an historic role and fulfill 
a sacred mission in the Middle East. Destiny 
has chosen you to lead this great nation at a 
time when a golden opportunity for peace 
is emerging. 

The Jordanian-Palestinian agreement to 
pursue a peaceful settlement is a major de- 
velopment that should not be discounted or 
discarded. We cannot afford another missed 
opportunity for peace, and not during your 
Presidency. I’m confident that the United 
States will act without delay in order to 
keep the momentum going and to pave the 
way for further progress. We have discussed 
the variety of available options for following 
up this move. 

In the months ahead we shall work to- 
gether as faithful partners on the road to 
peace. We shall persevere in our drive 
which aims at bridging the gap existing be- 
tween the positions of the parts and usher- 
ing in a new era of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. 

We realize that the task is difficult and 
the challenge is great, but the cause is 
greater. President Reagan, during the past 
few years you offered your help to African 
countries suffering from the drought and 
famine; this has been appreciated by fellow 
Africans. May I suggest that the United 
States champions a worldwide effort to 
cope with the problem on a long-term basis. 
May I also express our confidence that the 
United States will spare no effort in order 
to help end the plight of our brothers in 
southern Africa and secure the immediate 
independence of Namibia. 

Again, Mr. President, thank you, dear 
friend, and I’m looking forward to meeting 
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with you again in pursuit of our common 
goals, and thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier, the two Presidents 
met in the Oval Office and then attended a 
luncheon in the Residence. 


Dinner Honoring President 
Mohammed Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 





Toasts at a Dinner at the State Department. 
March 12, 1985 





President Reagan. My, it’s quiet in here. 
[Laughter] 

Well, distinguished friends, we are privi- 
leged indeed to honor tonight President 
and Mrs. Mubarak. 

Now, I bring you the regrets of Mrs. 
Reagan, but she can’t be here, as she said to 
me on a phone call from Arizona, where 
she is tonight. 

As you all know, Vice President Bush 
could not be here tonight, and it’s a pleas- 
ure to serve as his stand-in. [Laughter] 
Come to think of it, he’s doing that for me 
right now. [Laughter] 

President Mubarak’s visit here under- 
scores the special bonds of friendship that 
have developed over many years between 
Egypt and the United States. Our two coun- 
tries are partners in a broad range of en- 
deavors, most notably as full partners in the 
search for a lasting Middle East peace. 
Today there’s a renewal of hope that the 
peace process can be broadened and invig- 
orated. 

Egypt’s indispensable leadership position 
in the area is reflected in its important dia- 
logs with two key countries—Israel and 
Jordan. And, after all, we’re engaged in a 
process that can only advance with the sup- 
port of those directly concerned. In this re- 
spect, Egypt is uniquely equipped to help 
reconcile differing points of view and build 
the solid bridge of confidence necessary for 
progress. 

Mr. President, as you recently empha- 
sized, the path to a peace that recognizes 
the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 


people is through direct negotiations. The 
inescapable basis for such negotiations is 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 242, 
which provides both for the restoration of 
Arab land and for the right of Israel and all 
states to live in peace within secure and 
recognized borders. The challenge now is 
to clear the way so that negotiations can 
begin. We shouldn’t underestimate the ob- 
stacles—we never have—but we shouldn’t 
be daunted by them either. 

One question that we must address forth- 
rightly is how the Palestinians should be 
represented. And, Mr. President, you’ve 
wisely stressed the need for practicality. In 
our quest for peace, we reaffirm with you 
that in all stages of the negotiating process 
there should be Palestinian participation. As 
we've said many times before, these Pales- 
tinians should include representatives from 
the West Bank and Gaza and other Pales- 
tinians as mutually agreed to by the parties. 

Now, these are wide parameters; they 
provide ample scope; and they should be 
put to use. And in this context we especially 
welcome the improvement in the Egyptian- 
Israeli dialog. And the integrity of this rela- 
tionship is the cornerstone of the peace 
process. 

With realism as our guide, let us seize this 
moment to rededicate ourselves to the task 
of peace. And with your continued help and 
commitment, Mr. President, I feel sure that 
we will make great progress. 

In this spirit, ladies and gentlemen, please 
join me in a toast to President Mubarak and 
Mrs. Mubarak and to a broadening of the 
process of peace to which Egypt has so cou- 
rageously contributed. 

President Mubarak. Mr. President, dear 
friends, really, I’m very touched by your 
kind words, Mr. President. And we are very 
happy to be with you tonight, again. 

Today we had a working session and a 
working lunch. I pursued the work by 
having two sessions in the Congress, where 
I met with friends in both the Senate and 
the House. It was a full working day, and I 
take it that you thought that we deserve to 
have this dinner and to see this magnifi- 
cent, newly redecorated quarters in the 
State Department—another good piece of 
work of my friend, George Shultz. 
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President Reagan, in my remarks today, 
as we departed after lunch, I referred to 
the establishment of formal Egyptian-Amer- 
ican relations 150 years ago. There is, how- 
ever, another aspect to this event: the role 
of individual Americans who began to visit 
Egypt since the early years of last century. 
Most of them were fascinated by the history 
of our people and of our land. They wanted 
to unravel the mystery of all the Egyptian 
civilizations. They sailed down the Nile. 
They lived by the monuments. They re- 
corded their observations in articles and in 
letters. Some of them returned home with 
samples of antiquities, and some even re- 
mained and were employed by the Egyp- 
tian Government. The Washington Monu- 
ment, which stands marvelously in your 
capital, was inspired by those early Ameri- 
cans who came to admire Egyptian obelisks. 
Thus, many achievements in American- 
Egyptian relations took place particularly 
on the human and the cultural levels. 

The movement has not been confined to 
Americans traveling to Egypt; but Egyp- 
tians also traveled and even settled in 
America. In fact, a new phenomena was 
born: the immigrant Egyptian settling in 
America. I am happy and proud to see 
many of them, all walks of American life: 
university professors, doctors, scientists, en- 
gineers, workers, et cetera. I am sure, Mr. 
President, that you would agree with me 
that it was the pure individual initiative 
which brought about these achievements. 

There is also something else to it that 
brings our peoples together. It could be a 
certain sense of optimism about life whose 
root is faith in God. I was touched during 
this visit by a distinguished Congressman 
who told me that he noticed the warmest 
friendly relations between the Americans 
and the Egyptian peoples even when our 
former relations were under strain for a 
brief period in the past. 

Today Egyptian-American relations pro- 
vide in their intensity an ever-greater ex- 
ample of solid friendship, based on mutual 
respect and whose objective is nothing 
more noble than strengthening the cause of 
peace in our part of the world. We both 
share an irreversible commitment to bring 
total peace to an area whose peoples have 
long suffered from conflicts and violence. 
Nothing is more worthwhile than an invest- 
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ment in peace. In the interdependent 
world in which we live, such an investment 
becomes even more precious, if not indis- 
pensable. It is in that sense that the Ameri- 
can-Egyptian partnership is a partnership 
for peace in the Middle East and, as such, 
offers the greatest contribution to the world 
peace. 

Mr. President, let me once again con- 
gratulate you on the fact that you have 
been reelected the President of the great 
Nation by such an impressive majority of 
the American people. What stands behind 
that are great American values: faith in 
God, faith in human ingenuity, courage, 
and enlightened patriotism. 

Let me also express our admiration for 
Vice President George Bush, who I know 
did all the best and planned his travels in 
such a way that he would have made it 
possible for us to meet with him here 
during the trip. But, as the saying goes in 
Arabic, “Man plans and God determines.” 

Dear President and dear friends, may I 
ask you to rise in a tribute of admiration 
and respect for the President of the United 
States, President Ronald Reagan, and for his 
great country, the United States, and the 
great American people. And thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m. in 
the Thomas Jefferson Room at the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting 
to Cuba 





Nomination of Midge Decter To Be a 
Member. March 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Midge Decter to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba for a term of 1 year. 
This is a new position. 

She is an author and editor whose essays 
and reviews have, over the past two dec- 
ades, appeared in a number of periodicals 
including Harper’s, the Atlantic, Esquire, 
and the Saturday Review. She has been a 
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regular contributor to Commentary and is 
the author of three books. 

As an editor she has served in various 
positions, beginning with the Hudson Insti- 
tute and CBS Legacy Books. She has been 
the acting managing editor of Commentary, 
the executive editor of Harper’s, and the 
managing editor of the Saturday Review. 
Most recently she has been a senior editor 
at Basic Books. 

She was one of the founders of the Coali- 
tion for a Democratic Majority, of which 
she is a past national chairman, and a co- 
chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
European Democracy and Security. She is 
presently the executive director of the 
Committee for the Free World. 

She attended the University of Minnesota. 
She is married, has four children, and re- 
sides in New York City. She was born July 
25, 1926, in St. Paul, MN. 


American Business Conference 





Remarks at a Meeting With Business 
Executives. March 13, 1985 





Thank you very much, and good after- 
noon, and welcome to the White House. 

It’s good to be meeting with you again. In 
the last 4 years, the American Business 
Conference has been a staunch and much- 
appreciated ally in the battle to liberate our 
economy from the old ideas of overtax- 
ation, overspending and government con- 
trol. But as we’ve been seeing recently in 
Congress, old habits die hard, very hard. 

I’ve been thinking of starting a new coun- 
seling group up in Congress along the lines 
of Overeaters Anonymous. [Laughter] We’d 
call it Big-Spenders Anonymous. It could 
meet every week or so, and the members 
would get together and talk about how, try 
as they might, they just can’t stop squander- 
ing the people’s money. [Laughter] 

The scene in the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee this past week was a disappointing one, 
I think, for the American people. They 
seem to be in full-scale retreat from spend- 
ing cuts and are talking about raising peo- 
ple’s taxes again. When push comes to 
shove, I guess it’s always easier to let the 


taxpayer take the fall. Well, let them be 
forewarned: No matter how well inten- 
tioned they might be, no matter what their 
illusions might be, I have my veto pen 
drawn and ready for any tax increase that 
Congress might even think of sending up. 
And I have only one thing to say to the tax 
increasers: Go ahead, make my day. 
[Laughter] 

The defense budget has also become a 
convenient scapegoat for those in Congress 
who aren’t willing to face up to the tough 
budget decisions. The fact is, however, that 
the recent growth in the deficit has nothing 
to do with defense spending. I know that’s 
going to be hard for some to believe in 
view of all that you’re hearing and that has 
been printed. But in the last 2 years the 
projected defense spending we had project- 
ed for the fiscal year 1985 has decreased by 
$26 billion in real terms. Now, this wasn’t 
waiting for so:..eone up on the Hill to do it. 
We ourselves and the Defense Department 
found that we could reduce that much by 
differences in management and _ inflation 
and things that had happened. And during 
that same period, while that was going 
down $26 billion, expected total revenues 
for this year have increased $30 billion in 
real terms. 

But projected nondefense, nondebt serv- 
ice spending has increased about double 
that amount—around $60 billion. It seems 
that despite all the rhetoric about the defi- 
cit, Congress has been carrying on its old 
pork-barreling politics as usual. We’re now 
seeing dramatic growth in our economy, 
the kind of growth that used to be called 
impossible. Revised figures for 84 show a 
6.9-percent increase in the gross national 
product, but no economy can grow faster 
than Congress can write a check. 

While I’m on the subject, let me say that 
we just need your support for our strategic 
modernization program, especially the 
Peacekeeper-MX. The Peacekeeper’s al- 
ready included in the budget. It’s short- 
sighted in the extreme to try to make sav- 
ings by cutting out a program so essential to 
our national security and to the success of 
our arms reduction talks that are now un- 
derway in Geneva. The effort of some to 
cut the Peacekeeper is just another exam- 
ple of scapegoating by those who are un- 
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willing to face up to their budget responsi- 
bilities. 

If special interest group pressures on 
Congress are too great for them to get 
spending under control, let’s do as Senator 
Mack Mattingly has proposed and give the 
Presidential line-item veto a 2-year trial 
run. That’s all that he’s asking for. Let’s try 
it for a couple of years; see if it works. 
Somebody’s got to stop this spending 
splurge, and I’m willing to take the political 
heat. To tell you the truth, I'll enjoy it. 
[Laughter] Somebody has to start looking 
out for the long-term interests of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole. 

Later in this session of Congress, we'll be 
presenting our proposals for tax reform that 
will lower tax rates, broaden the tax base, 
and make the tax code simpler and fairer. 
We're looking at a top rate on personal 
income taxes of 35 percent, very possibly 
less. And we'll be sure that incentives for 
capital formation are maintained. And I just 
want to reemphasize one thing: Tax reform 
will not be a tax increase in disguise. We’re 
also moving forward on the new GATT ne- 
gotiations—a series of trade liberalization 
talks with our trading partners, developed 
and developing alike. 

These three _ initiatives—tax reform, 
budget control, and trade liberalization— 
are the heart of our economic program. 
And taken together, they can produce an 
economic renaissance in this country. With 
the political will to carry these programs 
through, I’m convinced that we can grow 
stronger and faster than even the most opti- 
mistic economists are predicting. 

We can look back to the midsixties to see 
another period of dramatic growth liberat- 
ed by tax cuts and trade liberalization at 
that time. But we have an advantage they 
didn’t have back then. Today’s economy is 
being powered by a high-tech explosion 
whose effects are only beginning to be felt. 
The face of American industry is being 
transformed daily by revolutionary new in- 
ventions and breakthroughs in productivity. 

But we should keep in mind as we work 
to reform our tax code that misguided tax 
policies back in the seventies almost de- 
stroyed America’s position as the leader of 
the high-tech revolution. Exorbitant tax 
rates together with a high rate of inflation 
almost wiped out the venture capital mar- 
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kets in this country, forcing American en- 
trepreneurs to look abroad for financing. 

One such case is the story of Gene 
Amdahl, the inventor of what many consid- 
er the most successful computer ever built. 
Back in the seventies he decided to start his 
own company, but he couldn’t find the ven- 
ture capital that he needed in this country, 
and he was forced to go to Japan, to a large, 
high-tech competitor in Japan. They gave 
him the money in return for his ideas. 

High tax rates were literally producing an 
exodus of American high-tech to foreign 
countries. We were creating tax refugees 
out of our best minds and talents and most 
successful entrepreneurs. But when tax 
rates were cut, the dollars committed to 
venture capital exploded—from barely 39 
million in 1977 to over 4 billion last year. 

One of the first rules of economics is if 
you tax something, you get less of it. High 
tax rates discourage work, risk-taking, initia- 
tive, and imagination. And they’re really a 
tax on hope, optimism, and our faith in the 
future. And they penalize the very people 
that give the most—the risk-takers, the en- 
trepreneurs who create whole new busi- 
nesses and industries, often out of no more 
than a dream and some hard work. 

Bob Swiggett, a member of ABC, started 
the Kollmorgen Corporation in his garage. 
George Hatsopoulos, founder of Thermo 
Electron, and Dermot Dunphy, chief execu- 
tive officer of Sealed Air Corporation, came 
to this country as immigrants. Entrepre- 
neurs such as these may have started with 
very little, but they have added immeasur- 
ably to the wealth and the prosperity of our 
nation. They took hold of the opportunity 
that America offers, and they used it to 
create opportunity for others. 

I got a letter from one such entrepreneur 
a few days ago—well, let’s say it’s a week or 
so ago—and they’d mentioned—he and his 
partner mentioned what a pleasure it would 
be if someday they could come in and say 
hello. And I turned some people loose on 
this, found out that they had a business trip 
planned—those two partners—to Rich- 
mond, and so I had Kathy! get on the 


1 Kathleen Osborne, Personal Secretary to 
the President. 
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phone and tell them that if it was possible 
for them to come by way of Washington, I’d 
be very happy to see them. I was kind of 
curious to see them, two very bright young 
fellows and their lovely young wives. They 
came in, and the reason I was intrigued was 
that the fellow’s name who wrote to me 
was Cain. And he told me that he and his 
partner started a business in 1981 with 
$1,000 capital between them. And every- 
body told them they could never make it. 
Last year they did a million and a half in 
business and are expecting to do $2.5 mil- 
lion this year. And isn’t this typical of entre- 
preneurs in America? The operators—the 
White House operators were kind of awe- 
struck when they called me back to tell me 
that I had them on the phone, that they 
were there to talk to me, because their 
business is now known as Cain and Able. 
[Laughter] He found a fellow named Able 
and—{laughter]. Cain and Able, an electric 
company—{laughter|—have 35 employees. 
Well, the entrepreneurial, high-growth 
firms of the American Business Conference 
created new jobs 10 times faster than the 
overall economy and more than 10 times 
faster than the Fortune 500. America’s en- 


trepreneurs are this country’s lifeblood. We 
must allow them the wherewithal to follow 
through on their dreams and to build a 
great future for our country. 

Taxes are simply the price of govern- 
ment, and democratic governments just like 
businesses exist in a highly competitive en- 


vironment. Individuals are _ constantly 
making choices about the quality and 
extent of their participation in the taxed 
economy. Do high taxes make hard work 
less rewarding and increased leisure more 
attractive? Do they make investment less 
profitable and competition relatively cheap- 
er? Do they channel the remaining invest- 
ment out of the productive sector into tax 
shelters and nontaxable assets? And, finally, 
does the taxed economy begin to lose out 
altogether to an expanding underground 
economy? 

This was the story of the high-taxed 
decade of the seventies when more and 
more Americans decided that the price of 
government was simply too high. But just as 
businesses can increase profits by cutting 


prices and expanding their share of the 
market, governments can increase revenues 
by cutting tax rates and expanding the tax 
base. 

This is what Japan did between 1954 and 
74 when they cut effective tax rates practi- 
cally every year. These were, of course, 
years of unparalleled prosperity for Japan 
that catapulted them out of the league of 
underdeveloped nations and into the front 
ranks of the world’s leading economic 
powers. 

Our historic tax cut in °81 gave the 
United States the same kind of upward 
push. It’s no accident that revenues in- 
creased by 11 percent in 1984, which was 
the first full year when all three elements of 
our tax cut were in place. There’s no better 
time than now to follow through with a tax 
reform that will continue to stimulate the 
entrepreneurial genius of the American 
people. 

You know, it’s sometimes been said—and 
I can tell this. I can’t tell ethnic stories any- 
more, but—{/aughter|—present job. But 
having gotten my degree in economics, I 
can tell stories about economists. [Laughter] 
It’s been said that if you line a thousand 
economists up end to end, they still won’t 
reach a conclusion. [Laughter] 

But the American Business Conference 
and other companies that are on the cutting 
edge of our economy know the importance 
of the growth scenario of tax reform, 
budget control, and trade liberalization. 
We’re poised on the threshold of an era of 
unrivaled prosperity, and we'll be looking 
to you for your support in the crucial 
months ahead to make it happen. 

I thank you very much, and God bless all 
of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:19 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. At the conclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks, Arthur Levitt, Jr., chairman 
and founder of the American Business Con- 
ference, presented the President with an 
award commending his efforts in promot- 
ing entrepreneurship in America. 
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Interstate and Defense Highway 
Funding Bill 


Statement on Signing H.R. 1251 Into Law. 
March 13, 1985 








I am pleased to sign today H.R. 1251, 
which will release over $7 billion in urgent- 
ly needed highway and transit construction 
funds. States can now move forward with 
projects to close the remaining gaps in the 
interstate system, and our goal of complet- 
ing the interstate system by the early 1990's 
is once again attainable. 

H.R. 1251 does not increase our deficit 
projections because expenditure of these 
funds is already anticipated in the 1985 and 
1986 budgets. Furthermore, this spending is 
backed by fees paid by highway users who 
will benefit from highway improvements. 

I recognize that many Members of Con- 
gress were faced with some hard decisions 
in supporting this legislation. I am pleased 
with the courage they showed in laying 
aside numerous provisions of considerable 
importance to them in order not to further 
delay release of these funds. It was a truly 
bipartisan effort, and I especially thank the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle in the 
Senate and House whose efforts made this 


possible. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1251 is Public Law 
99-4, approved March 13. 


Magazine Publishers Association 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Briefing for Members of the 
Association. March 14, 1985 





The President. Thank you very much, 
and I want to thank all of you for coming 
by today and tell you it’s a pleasure to have 
you here. 

You know, I’ve been accused, I know, of 
being a believer in Norman Rockwell’s 
America; and that’s one charge that, as a 
smalltown boy and a reader of the old 
Saturday Evening Post, I’ve always willingly 
pled guilty to that charge. But looking over 
your membership leads me to think that 
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many of you are also among the guilty par- 
ties. The interests and the readerships that 
you represent are as wide and ranging as 
the makeup of our nation itself. That’s just 
another indication of the diversity and the 
excellence that is so characteristic not only 
of America but especially her journalistic 
past and present, another sign that where 
freedom prospers, many good things 
happen. 

You know, I’m supposed, I know, to do a 
little serious business here. And you're 
probably all expecting me to tie in this 
point about the benefits of a free press to 
the benefits of a free market and make a 
pitch for our budget savings and tax simpli- 
fication. Now, when did I get so predict- 
able? Well, right after inflation went down, 
interest rates went down, employment 
went up, and they didn’t call it Reaganom- 
ics anymore. [Laughter] 

But actually, though, I’ve noticed that 
some stories recently suggesting some re- 
marks of mine on taxes, defense, and free- 
dom in our hemisphere have been, well, 
shall we say, plain and direct. And as I said 
at the start of my last press conference, we 
have an obligation now to be as candid as 
we were last fall when these issues were 
very clearly debated and, I think, emphati- 
cally decided by the people. 

And then, too, I think those of you in the 
press like a little candor now and then, es- 
pecially if it’s emanating from Washington. 
Seems that 25 of San Francisco’s top boot- 
leggers—this is a little story to illustrate 
what I’ve just said about candor—they were 
arrested back there in those days of the 
Volstead Act. And as they were being ar- 
raigned, the judge asked the usual question, 
of course, about their occupation. And the 
first 24 were all engaged in the same pro- 
fessional activity. Each claimed he was a 
realtor. [Laughter] And then he got to the 
last one, the 25th, and says, “And what are 
you?” he asked the last prisoner. And the 
fellow says, “Your Honor, I’m a bootlegger.” 
And the judge was surprised, but he 
laughed and he said, “Well, how’s busi- 
ness?” He said, “It’d be a lot better if there 
weren’t so many realtors around.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, just like that bootlegger, this admin- 
istration can make a pretty strong claim to 
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being straightforward about its aims and 
views. And business is good because, unlike 
those realtors, we haven’t been shy about 
where we stand. I think this has something 
to do with the mandate that we received 
last November. 

You may remember a few years back, all 
of us were very much in need of some 
straight talk and decisive action. The eco- 
nomic pie was shrinking, and everybody 
was arguing about how to cut up and dis- 
tribute a pie that was getting smaller every- 
day. 

Government had grown too big, intru- 
sive; and it seemed that government was 
subjecting everything we did to more rules, 
regulations, codes, and legal or quasi-legal 
proceedings. We were headed for a society 
where people spent more time getting 
around things than they did accomplishing 
them; where achievements were rare, but 
complaints many; where nothing func- 
tioned, but everything was discussed. Merit 
and excellence, enterprise and innovation, 
hard work and reward were being replaced 
by grievance and litigation, chatter and pro- 
cedure, and gab and process. 

Our whole society was in danger of be- 
coming one massive talk show, an all-day 
seminar, or an unending court battle. And 
this was causing havoc within the economy. 

Business frequently reacted to competi- 
tion not by devising a better mousetrap but 
by filing a lawsuit. In fact, we lived in an 
era in which if you built a better mouse- 
trap, the Government came along with a 
better mouse. [Laughter] And some busi- 
nesses tended to concentrate not on their 
customers and how to improve for them its 
products and services but how to manipu- 
late their cash flow or take advantage of 
inflation or the tax laws and report short- 
term profits and, ultimately, illusory gains. 

Well, much of this is disappearing. But 
even today, too many businesses don’t make 
decisions on the basis of what the public 
wants but what the tax code will permit or 
reward. 

On this point, let me mention that during 
the debate over the Kemp-Roth bl in 
1981, we pointed out that a piece of legisla- 
tion’s most important effects were some- 
times not easily recognized or quantified, 
didn’t become immediately apparent, that 
sometimes its very passage, however, can 


send out a subtle message and create long- 
term changes in a political or economic cul- 
ture that are infinitely more important. We 
said then that in adopting our economic 
recovery program, especially the tax-rate 
cuts, we would be setting loose forces 
whose power could not be fully estimated 
at the time. I borrowed a phrase from 
George Gilder and called it the X factor: 
That spirit of enterprise and creativity that 
is sparked by the knowledge that govern- 
ment was no longer going to monopolize 
the future and rob hard-working people of 
their just rewards—a spirit that could spark 
not just an economic recovery but an excit- 
ing economic expansion. 

Well, we saw the X factor do just that. 
And I hope that you'll keep this in mind as 
we move ahead during the next few months 
with the second phase of our economic re- 
forms, especially tax simplification. I also 
hope that as you see the special interests 
concentrating on the short-term effects and 
asking for special dispensations, you'll keep 
in mind the importance of keeping tax sim- 
plification simple. We need to take the long 
view, to keep in mind what we might call X 
Factor II or the Son of X Factor—that long- 
term change in economic climate that tax 
simplification would cause and the creative 
forces it would release. 

Just think, for example, what it will mean 
if that whole army of very talented and 
shrewd tax lobbyists, lawyers, and account- 
ants suddenly turn its talents and energy to 
more productive work. Talk about upgrad- 
ing the work force. [Laughter] 

So, I think we have before us in tax sim- 
plification a tremendous opportunity to fur- 
ther the spirit of enterprise and growth as 
well as to complete the greatest deregulato- 
ry task of them all: to haul ourselves out of 
the morass that is the Federal tax code. And 
believe me, this administration intends to 
push for passage of tax simplification this 
year. 

I'd like to believe, too, that in our foreign 
policy we’ve shown steadiness and consist- 
ency. I remember that early in the last 
term some people were a little bit critical 
of our emphasis on the danger posed to 
freedom by totalitarian expansion. But if 
you'll look at the record, you'll see that, 
while we didn’t underestimate the dangers 
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before us, we were taking very early on a 
view of things that was basically optimistic. 

When Prime Minister Thatcher first vis- 
ited us in February of ’81, I mentioned then 
that totalitarianism had spent its moral 
energy and that perhaps, like Churchill at 
the height of World War II, he could some- 
times turn our thoughts to a time of 

“bright, sunlit uplands.” Well, when totali- 
tarianism then was only a distant and tragic 
memory, I can remember, too, a few 
months later the reaction of the students at 
Notre Dame when I suggested that, in a 
sense, the struggle between freedom and 
totalitarianism was always biased in favor of 
the democratic side—democratic with a 
small “d”—that the moral worth and ele- 
mentary appeal of freedom appeals to every- 
thing that’s great about the human spirit; 
communism does not. 

The tides are running again in the cause 
of freedom, but this doesn’t necessarily 
mean the whole world has grewn less dan- 
gerous. And that’s why our position in the 
arms talks in Geneva is critically important. 
So, too, our defense buildup and Secretary 
Weinberger’s budget proposals are critical 
to the success of those talks, indeed, to the 
safety of the world. Nothing could endanger 
us more than a perception in the East that 
America, after making so much progress, 
was suddenly losing her will to keep the 
peace and negotiate from strength. And 
that, in a few words, is the importance of 
the upcoming MX vote. 

The Soviets will be following the vote on 
the MX with keen interest. And the signal 
to them will be unmistakable. America will 
be seen as united and ready to negotiate if 
the MX moves forward or returning again 
to vacillation and weakness if the MX fails. 

And, so, too, our commitment is to thcse 
who are struggling for freedom around the 
world. That’s particularly true in Central 
America where a democratic revolution in 
Nicaragua was hijacked by a small cadre of 
Marxist-Leninists. They are totalitarians. 
They share an all too familiar obsession with 
personal power, and they hold to a prideful 
and corrupt desire to rule and dominate the 
lives of others. We owe those who oppose 
these totalitarians the best assistance that 
we can give them. 

Freedom is on the march. It’s an exciting 
time to live and to live here in Norman 
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Rockwell’s America and all across the 
world. 

And I’m going to quit with the monolog 
because they’ve told me that if I do, I can 
have a few minutes to take a few of your 
questions which I would like to do very 
well. I may be sorry after saying that but— 
[laughter|}—— 

Q. Mr. President, Mr. Stockman said this 
morning that he found a lot of good things 
in the package passed by the Republicans 
on the Senate Budget Committee last night. 
Would you be willing to accept some mod- 
eration in the defense increases as part of a 
total package that came out of Congress? 

The President. ve seen the general 
statement made in the press. I have not yet 
had time to look at the—in detail—what it 
was the Senate Committee came up with. 
So, I don’t know what it is they’ve called for 
with regard to the defense budget. But I'd 
like to call your attention to just one thing 
about the defense budget, where it is differ- 
ent than anything else. I know over the 
years we’ve been accustomed to seeing 
Congress, anytime they needed money for 
another program or some favorite of theirs, 
to say, “We can get it from the defense 
budget.” And that’s how we got to the posi- 
tion we were in in 1980, where half our 
airplanes on any given day couldn’t fly for 
lack of spare parts or pilots, where ships 
couldn’t leave port in the Navy because 
they didn’t have enough noncommissioned 
officers left on board. And we started out to 
do something. 

Defense budget isn’t something that you 
sit down, as you do with some other pro- 
grams, and say, “Well, here, let’s spend so 
much or let’s reduce so much.” It’s deter- 
mined by what the other fellow’s doing. 
What do you need? And you can’t look at 
the dollars; you have to look and say, 
“Okay, if we must reduce, which of these 
things can we do without? What should we 
do away with, and what will that do to our 
national security?” 

But I'd also like to point out that we have 
been conscious of the elimination of waste 
and fraud in the Federal Government, 
undue extravagance. Because right now our 
request for the 1986 budget is $26 billion 
less than our own projection for that budget 
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2 years ago. Congress didn’t do that, we’ve 
done it. 

We’ve done it with management im- 
provements; we have done it with the re- 
ducing of inflation. And when you see those 
stories or even print some about $400 ham- 
mers, let me point something out that 
hasn’t been noticed. Those figures were 
true. But that’s what has been going on. 
We’re the ones that are providing those fig- 
ures because we’re the ones that are finding 
the $400 hammers and doing something 
about it. And there have been hundreds of 
indictments, some imprisonments. There 
have been millions and millions of dollars, 
hundreds of millions of dollars in rebates 
made to us because we have been finding 
these things. And that’s why, right now, our 
projected budgets are lower than the 5-year 
projected budgets of the previous adminis- 
tration. 

And, so, I want to look very critically at 
what it is that someone there in the Budget 
Committee thinks we can do without. Have 
they actually specified something or are 
they just saying you can’t spend as much 
money as you have listed? 

Q. Mr. President, Secretary Gorbachev is 
of a different generation than his immedi- 
ate predecessors, perhaps more pragmatic 
and worldly and less theological. You see all 
those private, high-level reports that, of 
course, we don’t see. Do you have any 
reason to believe that he is fundamentally 
different from his immediate predecessors? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think there’s 
any evidence that he is less dominated by 
their system and their philosophy than any 
of the others. But it isn’t true that I don’t 
trust anyone under 70. [Laughter] 

I think he has spoken out there to his 
own people about improvements in the 
economy there, particularly is he noted for 
advocating, you might say, more private 
venture in the agricultural section than the 
present system of government farms. And I 
look forward to dealing with him. 

I think what is most evident, and I be- 
lieve that this will be reflected in him, is 
that the Soviet Union is in a different frame 
of mind than they’ve been in the past: That 
they are back at the negotiating table on 
arms reductions because they recognize a 
hard, cold fact, and that is that the United 


States isn’t going to unilaterally disarm in 
the face of their military buildup. 

And now that they know that they have 
to compete with us with regard to security 
needs, I think they’ve got a healthy respect 
for our technology and our industrial capac- 
ity and that they, I believe, are really going 
to try and, with us, negotiate a reduction of 
armaments. 

That has never been done before. There 
have been agreements like the SALT agree- 
ments that only limited how fast you could 
increase. But this is the first time that they, 
themselves, have said they would like to see 
the elimination of nuclear weapons. 

Ms. Mathis.1 One more quick question. 

The President. Oh, dear. I should come 
over to this side. I’m on that side all the 
way. 

Q. Don Hanahan, of Sport magazine. I 
have two questions, Mr. President. George- 
town going to repeat, and what are the 
chances of the Chicago Cubs making it to the 
Series? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, now, I have to tell 
you I have a healthy respect for George- 
town because I remember when one of 
your magazines came and asked for a cover 
picture of me standing between their coach 
and Ewing, their star player. And I looked 
at that cover. It looked like I was sitting 
down. [Laughter] 

And then one of your people said to me 
while I was holding a basketball between 
these two—one of them said, “Why don’t 
you act like you’re taking a shot and he’s 
pretending to block you?” And I said, 
“What do you mean, pretend?” [Laughter] 
But I wouldn’t count them out. But then, I 
was a sports announcer too long to make 
predictions. 

In that sports announcing, I also broad- 
cast the Chicago Cubs games. And I was 
broadcasting something that still lives in the 
record books. It’s never been equalled 
since. And that was when the Chicago Cubs 
only had one mathematical chance of win- 
ning the pennant, and they had to win the 
last 21 games of the season to do it. And the 
final series was with the team they had to 
beat for the pennant, and they did it. They 
came through straight, all 21 games. And it 


1 Deputy Director of Media Relations. 
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was quite an exciting experience. And then 
they lost 4 straight to Detroit. [Laughter] 
I’ve always said that I think, having been in 
athletics myself, it was the letdown after 
that other achievement that they couldn’t 
get back up there. But it’s also led me to 
hesitate to predict when they'll win a series. 
[Laughter] 

Well, you tell me that’s all I can do. Well, 
I'm sorry. I should have cut the other re- 
marks short. But thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Denny E. Brisley as Staff 
Assistant to the Press Secretary. 
March 14, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Denny E. Brisley to be Staff 
Assistant to the Press Secretary. She will 
serve as the administration coordinator for 
television interviews. 

Since October 1982 Miss Brisley had been 
public affairs specialist with the Office of 
Management and Budget. While attending 
Stanford University, she served as an aide to 
the director of the Hoover Institution for 
War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford, CA, 
in 1980-1982. 

Miss Brisley received her B.A. in interna- 
tional relations from Stanford University in 
1982. She was born May 31, 1960, in Leba- 
non, MO, and now resides in Arlington, VA. 


International Convention for the 
Conservation of Atlantic Tunas 





Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Protocol to the Convention. 
March 14, 1985 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Protocol agreed upon July 10, 1984 by the 
Conference of Plenipotentiaries of the Con- 
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tracting Parties to the International Con- 
vention for the Conservation of Atlantic 
Tunas (ICCAT). The Protocol was signed by 
the United States on September 10, 1984. It 
will enter into force following ratification 
by all Contracting Parties of the ICCAT. 
Also transmitted for the information of the 
Senate is the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Protocol. 

The Protocol would amend the ICCAT to 
permit intergovernmental economic inte- 
gration organizations, such as the European 
Economic Community (EEC), to become 
Contracting Parties to the ICCAT on 
behalf of their member States. The ICCAT, 
which seeks to promote the conservation of 
tuna and tuna-like fish in the Atlantic 
Ocean, now provides only for the accession 
of individual States as Contracting Parties. 

Once the Protocol has entered into force, 
it is anticipated that the EEC will take the 
necessary steps to become a Contracting 
Party. At that time France will withdraw 
from the ICCAT. These actions are intend- 
ed to recognize the competence of the 
EEC over fisheries matters on behalf of its 
member States and is consistent with the 
long-standing support of the United States 
for the process of European integration em- 
bodied by the EEC. Ratification by the 
United States will be necessary before the 
Protocol can enter into force, as the Proto- 
col stipulates that all Contracting Parties 
must ratify the agreement in order for its 
provisions to take effect. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
consideration to the Protocol and give its 
advice and consent to ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 14, 1985. 


Designation of a Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act Beneficiary 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 


President of the Senate. March 14, 1985 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


Pursuant to Section 212 of the Caribbean 
Basin Economic Recovery Act (CBERA), I 
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wish to inform you of my intent to desig- 
nate the Bahamas as a beneficiary of the 
trade-liberalizing measures provided for in 
this Act. Designation will entitle the prod- 
ucts of the Bahamas to duty-free treatment 
until September 30, 1995, except for prod- 
ucts statutorily excluded. As a beneficiary, 
this country will have the opportunity to 
become eligible for the convention expense 
tax deduction under Section 274(h) and to 
become an eligible domicile for the estab- 
lishment of foreign sales corporations under 
Section 927(eX3\A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, by entering into an exchange 
of information agreement with the United 
States on tax matters. 

Designation is an important step for the 
Bahamas in its effort to strengthen its econ- 
omy. Designation is also significant because 
it is further tangible evidence of the con- 
structive cooperation between the United 
States and the peoples and governments of 
the Caribbean Basin. 

My decision to designate the Bahamas 
flows out of discussions held between this 
Administration and that nation regarding 
the designation criteria set forth in Section 
212 of the CBERA. Our discussions with the 
Bahamas were concluded this past month. 

The Bahamas have demonstrated to my 
satisfaction that its laws, practices, and polli- 
cies are in conformity with the designation 
criteria of the CBERA. The government of 
the Bahamas has communicated on these 
matters by letter with Secretary of State 
Shultz and Ambassador Brock and in so 
doing has indicated its desire to be desig- 
nated as a beneficiary (copies of the letters 
are enclosed). On the basis of the state- 
ments and assurances in this letter, and 
taking into account information developed 
by the United States Embassy and through 
other sources, I have concluded that the 
objectives of the Administration and the 
Congress with respect to the statutory des- 
ignation criteria of the CBERA have been 
met. 

I am mindful that under Section 213(B\2) 
of the CBERA, I retain the authority to 
suspend or withdraw CBERA benefits from 
any designated beneficiary country if a ben- 
eficiary’s laws, policies, or practices are no 
longer in conformity with the designation 


criteria. The United States will keep abreast 
of developments in the Bahamas and other 
beneficiary countries and entities which are 
pertinent to the designation criteria. 

This Administration has been and will 
continue to work closely with its fellow gov- 
ernments in the Caribbean Basin and with 
the private sectors of the United States and 
the Basin countries to ensure that the wide- 
ranging opportunities opened by the 
CBERA are fully utilized. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 

The text of the letters was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 15. 


Implementation of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act 





Proclamation 5308. March 14, 1985 





To AMEND PROCLAMATION 5133 IMPLE- 
MENTING THE CARIBBEAN BASIN ECONOM- 
IC RECOVERY ACT 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Section 212 of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act (the Act) (19 U.S.C. 
2702) authorizes the President to designate 
certain countries and territories or successor 
political entities as “beneficiary countries” 
under the Act. In Proclamation 5133 of No- 
vember 30, 1983, and Proclamation 5142 of 
December 29, 1983, I have designated 20 
countries and territories as “beneficiary 
countries.” I am now adding the Bahamas 
to the list of “beneficiary countries.” I have 
notified the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of my intention to designate this 
country and given the considerations enter- 
ing into my decision. 
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2. In order to add this country to the list 
of beneficiary countries, I am amending the 
Annex to Proclamation 5133. 

3. Section 213(aX2) of the Act directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe regu- 
lations implementing the provisions of the 
Act relating to articles eligible for duty-free 
treatment. Section 213(aX2) also sets out 
certain specific provisions that Congress 
sought to have included in the eventual 
amendments to the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States. Proclamation 5133 is to be 
amended in order to bring the language of 
its Annex into direct conformity with the 
express intent of the Congress and to elimi- 
nate language no longer applicable to the 
duty-free entry of eligible articles by virtue 
of recent amendments to the implementing 
regulations. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to Section 
212 of the Act, do proclaim that: 

(1) The list of countries in the Annex to 
Proclamation 5133 of November 30, 1983, 
is hereby amended by adding the Bahamas. 

(2) The Annex to Proclamation 5133 is 
further amended to strike the phrase “man- 
ufacturer or exporter of the article accompa- 
nied by an endorsement thereof by the im- 
porter or consignee” in Paragraph A of the 
Annex amending language in general head- 
note 3(g\iiXB) of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States and to replace it with the 
phrase “appropriate party.” 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:59 p.m., March 15, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 15. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of D. Lowell Jensen To Be 
Deputy Attorney General. March 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate D. Lowell Jensen to be 
Deputy Attorney General. He would suc- 
ceed Carol E. Dinkins. 

Since July 1983 he has been serving as 
Associate Attorney General at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Previously he was Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Criminal 
Division in 1981-1983. He served as district 
attorney of Alameda County, CA, in 1969- 
1980; assistant district attorney of Alameda 
County in 1966-1969; and deputy district 
attorney of Alameda County in 1955-1966. 

He served as president of the California 
District Attorneys Association in 1979-1980; 
member of the board of directors of the 
California Crime Technological Research 
Foundation in 1970-1974; and chairman of 
the California Peace Officers Association’s 
law and legislative committee in 1969- 
1977. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley (A.B., 1949) and the Uni- 
versity of California School of Law, Boalt 
(LL.B., 1952). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Arlington, VA. He was 
born June 3, 1928, in Brigham, UT. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of William Bradford Reynolds 
To Be Associate Attorney General. 
March 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Bradford Reyn- 
olds to be Associate Attorney General. He 
would succeed D. Lowell Jensen. 

Since July 1981 he has been serving as 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Civil Rights Division. Previously, he was a 
litigation partner with the law firm of Shaw, 
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Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge in Washing- 
ton, DC (1973-1981); assistant to the Solici- 
tor General of the United States in 1970- 
1973; associate with the law firm of Sullivan 
& Cromwell in New York City (1967-1970); 
and assistant to the U.S. Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Tennessee in 1966. 

Mr. Reynolds graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1964) and Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty School of Law (J.D., 1967). He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Potomac, 
MD. He was born June 21, 1942, in Bridge- 
port, CT. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Alan Michael Kranowitz as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs. March 15, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Alan Michael Kranowitz as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs. His primary responsibility will 
be liaison with the House of Representa- 
tives. He will join the White House in mid- 
March to effect a transition with Dennis 
Thomas, who will leave that post on April 5, 
1985. 

Mr. Kranowitz has served since January 
1979 as chief of staff to Congressman Tom 
Loeffler (R-TX). Prior to joining Congress- 
man Loeffler’s staff, Kranowitz was a pro- 
fessional staff member on the Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee. In 1975-1976 
he served as Assistant to the Director for 
Legislative Affairs at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

In 1971-1975 Kranowitz served as Di- 
rector of Legislative Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
under Secretaries George Romney, James 
Lynn, and Carla Hills. 

He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1963). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Bethesda, MD. He was born 
March 19, 1941, in New Britain, CT. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Bryce L. Harlow as a 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs. March 15, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Bryce L. Harlow as a Special 
Assistant to the President for Legislative Af- 
fairs. He will succeed Nancy Mohr Kenne- 
dy, who has joined the staff of Max L. Frie- 
dersdorf, Assistant to the President, and 
Legislative Strategy Coordinator. 

Mr. Harlow has been Director of the 
Office of Congressional Relations at the 
Federal Trade Commission (FTC) since Oc- 
tober 1981. Previously he was Special As- 
sistant to the Administrator and Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Legislation of the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
from January 1981 until joining FTC. He 
was director of governmental relations for 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., in 1976-1981. Mr. Harlow also has 
handled State legislative liaison for EPA at 
the Denver regional office (1972-1976) and 
worked for Senator Howard Baker while at- 
tending college. 

He graduated from George Washington 
University (B.A., 1971). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Vienna, VA. He 
was born January 21, 1949, in Oklahoma 
City, OK. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Frederick D. McClure as a 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs. March 15, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Frederick D. McClure to be a 
Special Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs (Senate). He will succeed 
Robert J. Kabel. 

Mr. McClure most recently served as As- 
sociate Deputy Attorney General at the De- 
partment of Justice. Previously he served as 
legislative director to Senator John Tower 
(R-TX) in 1983-1984 and as State director 
and legislative assistant to Senator Tower 
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(1977-1979). In 1981-1983 he was a com- 
mercial trial attorney associated with Reyn- 
olds, Allen and Cook in Houston, TX. 

He graduated from Texas A&M Universi- 
ty (B.S., 1976) and Baylor University School 
of Law (J.D., 1981). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Arlington, VA. He 
was born February 2, 1954, in Fort Worth, 
TX. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Four Members. 
March 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for terms of 2 years. 


Stephen I. Danzansky will succeed James Dutt. 
He is a partner in the law firm of Wilkie, Farr 
& Gallagher in Washington, DC. Previously he 
was a partner in the law firm of Danzansky, 
Dickey, Tydings, Quint & Gordon in Washing- 
ton, DC (1971-1981, 1964-1970). He served as 
general counsel and operations coordinator for 
the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth in 1970-1971. He graduated from Wash- 
ington & Lee University (A.B., 1961) and 
George Washington University (J.D., 1964). He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. He was born July 31, 1939, in 
Washington, DC. 

Loyd Hackler is a reappointment. Since 1975 he 
has been president of the American Retail Fed- 
eration in Washington, DC. Previously, he was 
administrative assistant to Senator Lloyd Bent- 
sen (1971-1975); president of his own firm, 
Management Consultants, Inc., in 1969-1971; 
and Assistant Press Secretary to the President 
in 1966-1969. He graduated from Oklahoma 
State University (1949). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Del Rio, TX. He 
was born March 23, 1926, in Cloud Chief, OK. 

Linda Wachner will succeed John G. Hutchens. 
She is a partner in the firm of Adler & Shaykin 
in Encino, CA. Previously she was president 
and chief executive officer of Max Factor & 
Co. and before that served as vice president of 
the Warner Division of Warnaco. She serves as 
a board member of the Los Angeles Area 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mayor’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Board of the City of Los Angeles. 
She graduated from the University of Buffalo 
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(B.S., 1966). She was born February 3, 1946, in 
New York, NY, and now resides in Los Angeles, 
CA. 

Virginia S. Weinman will succeed William Agee. 
She is president of SYMBIOSIS in Menlo Park, 
CA. She also serves as a financial and technical 
adviser to the Educational Support Corp. in 
Portola Valley, CA. She is cofounder and chief 
executive officer of Venture Equity Technolo- 
gy Corp. in Menlo Park, CA. In 1971-1978 she 
was cofounder and chief executive officer of 
Interactive Applications, Inc., in Palo Alto, CA. 
She graduated from Stanford University Gradu- 
ate School of Business (M.Sc., 1983). She is mar- 
ried and resides in Menlo Park, CA. She was 
born November 20, 1938, in Edmonton, Alber- 
ta, Canada. 


St. Patrick’s Day 





Remarks at a Rose Garden 
Ceremony. March 15, 1985 





Ambassador O'Sullivan. Mr. President, 
it’s an old established tradition that a sham- 
rock is presented to the President of the 
United States on St. Patrick’s Day—I hope I 
can get this pin out. [Laughter] And this 
reflects the ties of kinship between the Irish 
in our island and the Irish here in the United 
States of whom you, sir, are the great repre- 
sentative. Thank you. And St. Patrick’s Day 
is a day which reminds us all of these ties of 
kinship and affection. This year, in particu- 
lar, we recall with special pleasure your own 
visit to Ireland, your visit to Galway, my own 
hometown, sir, where you were given the 
freedom of the city, and your stay in Ashford 
Castle. 

This year is also the 800th anniversary of 
the city of Cork, an ancient seaport town in 
the south of Ireland with a long tradition of 
silvermaking. Indeed, it is said—a legend 
has it that Saint Finbarr, the patron of Cork 
and in a way the founder of the original 
settlement there, was himself a silversmith. 

And to commemorate the 800th anniver- 
sary of the city of Cork, I present to you, 
sir, on behalf of all citizens of Cork and all 
Irish people, this silver dish. 

Thank you. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. And I would like in return to present 
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to you, before my remarks, this letter. And 
you will notice that there is a very special 
letterhead on this White House stationery. 

Ambassador O'Sullivan. [Speaks in 
Gaelic.] 

The President. Well, I’m pleased that we 
could get together since on St. Patrick’s Day 
we will be out of town; as a matter of fact, 
we'll be out of the country. But I’m always 
happy to spend St. Patrick’s Day with great 
Irishmen, who reciprocate the warm hospi- 
tality that greeted us on our trip to Ireland 
last year. 

And concerning Northern Ireland, I ap- 
plaud and encourage the active Anglo-Irish 
dialog and support all those who are work- 
ing for peaceful reconciliation there. And 
among them very prominently is Ambassa- 
dor Tadhg O’Sullivan, who’s working for 
that reconciliation. 

I’m honored to receive this shamrock and 
will wear it as an expression of my hope for 
peace and good will in the year ahead. 
Friendship with Ireland and the Irish 
people is deep and enduring. 

I understand that this bowl here has, as 
we’ve been told, a special historical mean- 
ing for the city of Cork. It has a little histor- 
ical meaning for me also because I under- 
stand that the Clan Reagan is very promi- 
nent in Cork and in that city. 

To add some special flavor now, I would 
like to have a presentation made to the 
Ambassador: Girl Scout cookies are world 
famous, and here in emerald uniform are 
some representatives of the Girl Scouts. 
And one of them is going to present Girl 
Scout cookies to the Ambassador. 

Ambassador O'Sullivan. Thank you. 

The President. You have done it already. 
[Laughter] Well—— 

Ambassador O'Sullivan. Stand there, 
and we'll do it again—[laughter|—— 

The President. The—yes, just put—— 


[At this point, the presentation was made.| 


The President. There. 

Ambassador O'Sullivan. Thank you. 

The President. Now—because I’m afraid 
that those people with the cameras didn’t 
see you. Well, thank you very much, and 
thank you all for being here. 

Ambassador O'Sullivan. 
girls. 

Girl Scouts. Thank you. 


Thank you, 


Ambassador O'Sullivan. Appreciate it; 
you're very kind. 

The President. | didn’t—are those special 
uniforms for the day? [Laughter] Well, 
thank you all for being here, and thank you, 
Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador O'Sullivan. Thank you, sir. 

The President. I'm very proud to have 
this. 

Ambassador O'Sullivan. Thank you. 
Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, when’s Gorbachev 
coming here? [Laughter] 

The President. This is an Irish day. We’re 
only talking about Irish who are already 
here. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, are you going to 
use your shillelagh on Republican Senators 
who don’t support you? [Laughter] 

The President. 1 hadn’t thought of it, but 
it’s an idea. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 10:53 a.m. 


Spingarn High School Basketball Team 





Remarks Congratulating the 1985 City 
High School Basketball Champions. 
March 15, 1985 





The President. The way I see it, there’s 
no more fitting way to mark the coming of 
St. Patrick’s Day than by greeting the 
Green Wave. So, welcome to the White 
House, all of you. 

Students. Thank you. 

The President. Well, we’re very happy to 
see and meet our champions, the members 
of the City High School Basketball Champi- 
onship Team of 1985 and we congratulate 
you. 

And I can tell you that I know a little 
more about your victory than you think I 
do. I’ve heard about how Anthony Duckett, 
Emmanuel Jones, and Ernest Hall got to- 
gether to control the boards; and I know 
that Robert Smith played with the flu; and I 
know that Sherman Douglas got 14 points; 
and I know Melvin Middleton played in 
spite of an injury that he received in the 
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first play of the game. And I know that you 
faced a really strong and fine team in De- 
Matha—do I have the name right on that? 

Coach Wood. You're right. 

The President. All right, and that you had 
to work hard to win. I know all this because 
Kathy Reid, the wife of Joe Reid, your Eng- 
lish teacher, is an assistant to Don Regan 
here in the White House. And Kathy gave 
us no peace. We couldn’t get any work 
done in the White House until Spingarn 
won. So, believe me, on behalf of a grateful 
nation, I thank you. 

We really are proud of you and of all the 
people who’ve helped you. I think you 
ought to be proud of your coach, John 
Wood, who, himself, graduated from Spin- 
garn. And I hope you thank your assistant 
coach, Robert Burrell. This ceremony is 
part of a plot to wean him from his lolli- 
pops. [Laughter] We’re going to get him on 
jelly beans. [Laughter] And I congratulate 
your principal, Clemmie Strayhorn. 

You know, the past few years the Spin- 
garn concert choir has sung at the White 
House during Christmas tours. And the 
graduates of Spingarn include Michael 
Graham and Elgin Baylor, Earl Jones and 
Dave Bing—that’s quite a powerhouse that 
you’ve been running, Clemmie. 

Spingarn has brought honor to this city. 
And even though Nancy and I came here 
just a few years ago—we liked it enough to 
ask for a few more, as you know—we feel 
like citizens or members of the city of 
Washington, and we personally feel that 
you’ve done us all proud here in this city. 

So, thanks, and God bless to all of you, 
and thank you for coming by to say hello. 

Coach Wood. Mr. President, we would 
like to thank you for the generous invitation 
that you have extended to the Spingarn bas- 
ketball team and also the cheerleading staff. 

At this particular time, we would like for 
you to sign a basketball for us, and we will 
treasure it, this basketball, for a great deal 
of time. 

The President. Any place in particular on 
here? I’ve got a pen. 

Coach Wood. That will be fine, wherever 
your signature—wherever you put it. 

The President. Looks like there’s room 
under there. 
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[At this point, the President signed the bas- 
ketball.} 


Coach Wood. Also, Mr. President, we 
would like to give to you something we 
would like for you to cherish—a picture of 
the Spingarn basketball team—— 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Coach Wood. ——and also we would like 
for you to have a basketball, the basketball 
that we used to beat DeMatha, and we are 
extending that to you. 

Thank you. 

The President. You mean I get the game 
ball? [Laughter] 

Coach Wood. You get the game ball. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. 

Coach Wood. Thank you. 

The President. I'm very pleased with all 
of this and to have this picture. It’s a beauti- 
ful—isn’t that the Lincoln Memorial? 

Coach Wood. Yes, it is. 

The President. Well, that’s great. 

Coach Wood. It exemplifies academic ex- 
cellence. 

The President. Well, I’m glad to hear that 
that goes along with basketball. 

I must say, I’m glad there’s still some 
here that are along about my height— 
[laughter]—but you all are growing bigger 
these days. [Laughter] But I’m pleased to 
have you all come down today. 

I had hoped that there was going to be an 
opportunity—you could have a little visit— 
and I was reading about Reverend Jackson’s 
appearance before your student body the 
other day, and I thought it was a very won- 
derful thing that he did with regard to 
drugs. I thought that was just great. 

I did, though, then think that maybe he 
didn’t quite understand our program with 
regard to aid to education, for college aid. 
We're not really cutting that back; we’re 
redirecting it a little. 

We found out, and we don’t think that 
people with incomes of a hundred thousand 
dollars a year need your parents and others 
like them paying taxes to help put their 
kids through college. They ought to be able 
to do that themselves. And so what we’ve 
done is redirect the aid to people who 
really can claim a need for having help. 

And we’ve set a cap so we can increase 
the numbers of—$4,000 of student aid in 
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the form of jobs, grants, so forth, which is 
the average across the country, total thing 
of tuition and fees and room and board and 
so forth—all the State colleges and universi- 
ties in the country. 

And, in addition, students would be eligi- 
ble for guaranteed loans of another $4,000. 
And we actually will be spending—I think 
the figure’s around $13 billion on that. 

So, I was glad that he suggested that you 
ask, but I’m sorry that we didn’t have the 
chance to ask, so I just decided to answer it 
right here for you. 

But, again, God bless you, and congratula- 
tions. You’ve really—31 straight; that’s quite 
a record. Good luck to all of you. 

Students. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, what about Ray Dono- 
van? ? 

The President. We'll be releasing a state- 
ment later on. 

Q. Is he leaving, sir? 

The President. We'll be releasing a state- 
ment later on, Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, 
CBS News]. 

Q. What are your feelings about it? 

The President. | still have faith and confi- 
dence in Ray Donovan. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:06 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


St. Patrick’s Day 





Statement by the President. 
March 15, 1985 





This year I will be celebrating St. Pat- 
rick’s Day with Irishmen from north of our 
border—in a city more generally thought of 
for its French, not Irish, customs. Brian 
Mulroney, a great Irishman and Canadian, 
has invited me to participate in St. Patrick’s 
Day festivities in Quebec City, and I look 
forward to sharing our Canadian friends’ 
celebration of this very special day. 

As you may know, our planned meeting 
in Quebec has been dubbed the “Shamrock 
Summit.” I think this is only fitting—yet 
another indication of the far-reaching influ- 
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ence of the Emerald Isle. As we, all Irish- 
men, pay tribute to and revel in our shared 
heritage today, let us remember our kins- 
men in the poetic “land across the Irish 
Sea” and reflect on how we can ensure that 
they too share fully in the blessings this 
great heritage has helped bring to us. 

Is there a lovelier place on Earth? As a 
recent visitor, I must answer, “No.” The 
whole island, from the glens of Antrim to 
the rugged coast of Cork, has a lyrical wel- 
coming beauty, the memory of which a visi- 
tor will retain in his heart forever. Millions 
of Americans like me already know this; I 
hope that millions more will discover it. 

Yet the tranquil beauty of the land itself 
is not sufficient to drown out the discord. 
We in America must make every effort to 
ensure that, whether knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, no material, financial, or psychologi- 
cal help originates from this side of the At- 
lantic for those who advocate and practice 
violence. As I have said on many occasions, 
such persons will find no welcome here. On 
the contrary, we have intensified our efforts 
to ensure that the United States is not the 
source of guns and money for such activi- 
ties. 

We encourage those who strive to peace- 
fully resolve problems underlying the con- 
flict. I also encourage Americans to let their 
foreign investment and vacation dollars find 
a profitable haven in the island, an ap- 
proach that would benefit all. Indeed, we 
firmly believe that foreign investments, and 
the employment opportunities that would 
accompany such investments, can play an 
increasingly significant role in promoting 
peaceful change. In this regard, I urge that 
serious consideration be given to all eco- 
nomic as well as political proposals evolving 
from a spirit of consensus and reconcilia- 
tion. We in the United States can be count- 
ed on to do our part to ensure that propos- 
als which can be of assistance in promoting 
this process receive due consideration. 

We applaud the increased political inter- 
change in the last year regarding the Irish 
situation and hope that it leads to forward 
movement so that soon all Irishmen, wheth- 
er on the green island or abroad, can share 
equally in the joy brought by a day like 
today in the United States, where it is 
marked by peace, friendship, and harmony. 
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I wish you all a very happy St. Patrick’s 
Day. 


Federal Service Impasses Panel 





Appointment of Two Members. 
March 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel for terms expiring January 10, 
1990. These are reappointments. 


Thomas A. Farr has been an associate with the 
law firm of Maupin, Taylor & Ellis in Raleigh, 
NC, since 1983. Previously, he was a law clerk 
to Frank W. Bullock, Jr., United States Judge 
for the Middle District of North Carolina, in 
1983; attorney adviser, Office of the General 
Counsel, Office of Personnel Management, in 
1982-1983; labor counsel to the United States 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee in 1981-1982; and staff attorney for the 
National Right To Work Legal Defense Foun- 
dation, Inc., in 1979-1981. He graduated from 
Hillsdale College (B.A., 1976), Emory Universi- 
ty School of Law (J.D., 1979), and Georgetown 
University Law Center (LL.M., 1983). He is 
married and resides in Raleigh, NC. He was 
born October 24, 1954, in Cincinnati, OH. 

Jean T. McKelvey has been a professor at the 
Cornell School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions since 1946. She is on the Panel of Arbitra- 
tors for the State of New York. She serves at 
the American Arbitration Association as a 
member of the Mediation Advisory Committee 
and the Advisory Council for the Arbitration 
Journal. She is also a member of the U.S. Postal 
Service Expedited Arbitration Panels and the 
executive board of the International Society for 
Labor Law and Social Legislation. She graduat- 
ed from Wellesley College (A.B., 1929) and 
Radcliffe College (M.A., 1931; Ph.D., 1933). She 
is married and resides in Rochester, NY. She 
was born February 9, 1908, in St. Louis, MO. 


Secretary of Labor 





Statement by the President on the 
Resignation of Raymond J. Donovan. 
March 15, 1985 





It is with deep regret that I accept the 
resignation of Raymond Donovan as Secre- 


tary of Labor. Ray Donovan has not been 
convicted of anything; and, no less than any 
other American, he is entitled to the bene- 
fit of a presumption of innocence. While I 
agree with Ray that his need to devote him- 
self fully to his defense now precludes his 
continuing in office, he leaves the Cabinet 
with my friendship and heartfelt gratitude 
for all of his efforts on behalf of this admin- 
istration. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House at 4:15 
p.m. 


Secretary of Labor 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Raymond J. Donovan. March 15, 1985 





Dear Ray: 

It is with deep personal regret that I am 
today accepting your resignation as Secre- 
tary of Labor. While I understand and ap- 
preciate your desire to devote yourself fully 
to your defense, I want you to know that 
you leave the Cabinet with my friendship 
and gratitude for the years of service you 
have given to this Administration—and for 
the tireless efforts you have made in my 
campaigns. Nancy and I are aware of the 
sacrifices you made to serve your country as 
Secretary of Labor, and the difficulties you 
and your family have endured. Know that 
in the days ahead, you and Cathy will be in 
our thoughts, and in our prayers. 

Sincerely, 


Ron 


[The Honorable Raymond J. Donovan, 1333 Skip- 
with Road, McLean, Virginia 22102] 


Dear Mr. President: 

It is with a profound mixture of regret 
and pride that I submit to you my resigna- 
tion as Secretary of Labor. 





It has been the greatest privilege of my 
life to have served for four years in the 
Cabinet of the best President this country 
has ever elected. Under your leadership, we 
have renewed the vitality of our economy 
and restored our citizens’ faith in this great 
Nation. I know your second Administration 
will continue on the path to ensure the eco- 
nomic and spiritual growth of America. 

I will be forever indebted to you for the 
opportunity to have served you and our 
country, and for your unwavering support 
and friendship. 

Godspeed in your continued efforts. 

Respectfully, 


Ray 
Raymond J. Monovan 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 10 

The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, MD. 

In the evening, the President spoke by 
telephone with Robert C. McFarlane, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, concerning the announcement by 
the Soviet Government of the death of 
President Konstantin U. Chernenko. 


March 11 
The “President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—his foreign policy advisers, to discuss 
the U.S. delegation to funeral services 
for Soviet President Konstantin U. 
Chernenko; 
—Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States Yoshio Okawara, who is leaving 
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his post, to discuss improvements in 
US. trade with Japan. “, 

In the afternoon, the President met in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building with members of the American 
Legislative Exchange Council, who were 
being briefed by other administration offi- 
cials. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated the Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State George P. Shultz, 
and Ambassador Arthur A. Hartman, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, to serve as 
the delegation to the funeral of Soviet 
President Konstantin U. Chernenko in 
Moscow. The Vice President also will be 
carrying a personal letter from the Presi- 
dent to Mikhail Gorbachev, the General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party. 

In the evening, the President went to the 
Soviet Embassy to sign the book of condo- 
lences on the death of Konstantin U. Cher- 
nenko. 

Later in the evening, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan hosted a private dinner for 
Queen Sirikit of Thailand in the Residence. 


March 12 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


March 13 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, former Secre- 
tary of State, for a luncheon meeting to 
discuss foreign policy issues and the MX 
missile. 


March 14 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Collin Boatwright, a 14-year-old Detroit 
News newspaper carrier. 


March 15 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz, 
who reported on his recent trip to the 
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Soviet Union and his meeting with Mi- 
khail Gorbachev, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party; 

—Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Dono- 

van. 

The President announced the members 
of the official delegation to the funeral of 
Prime Minister J.M.G. Adams of Barbados. 
The delegation will be departing today for 
the funeral, which will be held March 16 in 
Barbados. Secretary of Agriculture John R. 
Block will head the delegation. Other mem- 
bers will be: 

Thomas H. Anderson, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to 

Barbados; 

CINCLANT Adm. Wesley L. McDonald; and 
Tony Gillespie, Deputy Secretary of State for 
Caribbean Affairs. 


The President signed H.R. 1093, which 
implements the treaty between the United 
States and Canada concerning Pacific 
salmon, signed at Ottawa on January 28. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 12 


Marshall B. Babson, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for a term ex- 
piring December 16, 1989, vice Don Alan 
Zimmerman, term expired. 


Wilford W. Johansen, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board for a term expir- 
ing August 27, 1988, vice Howard Jenkins, 
Jr., resigned. 


Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 13 


John F.W. Rogers, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury (new position—P.L. 98-594 of 
October 30, 1984). 


Submitted March 14 


Midge Decter, 

of New York, to be a member of the Advi- 
sory Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 
for a term of 1 year (new position). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 11 


Announcement: 
Results of the President’s annual physical 
examination (2 releases) 


Released March 12 


Advance text: 
Toast at a dinner honoring President Mo- 
hammed Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 


Released March 13 


Statement: 

On retail and durable goods sales figures for 
February—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Ann C. Williams to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Illinois 


Released March 15 


Announcement: 


Distribution of surplus moneys from the 
Presidential Inaugural Fund 








Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 8 ' 


H.J. Res. 50 / Public Law 99-3 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning March 3, 1985, as “Women’s Histo- 
ry Week”. 


Approved March 13 


H.R. 1251 / Public law 99-4 

An act to apportion funds for construction 
of the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways for fiscal years 1985 and 
1986 and substitute highway and transit 
projects for fiscal years 1984 and 1985. 


1This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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